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keeping Booksellers in the Kingdom. 

Catalogues of Publishers, New Books, Government Publications, Blue 
Books, Patents, Ordnance Maps, etc. 


Advance Auction Catalogues promptly mailed—thus providing early 
opportunities for securing Good and Choice Books at moderate rates. 


All Important Books Collated Before Delivery. 

Defects of Rare Books Reproduced in Facsimile. 

Continuations of Scientific Serials carefully noted and forwarded 
promptly on publication. 

Should you desire an efficient London Agency of long and extensive 
experience in exclusively Library Work, Messrs. E.G. ALLEN & MURRAY 
will be pleased to answer any questions, feeling confident that the 
thorough equipment of their establishment will enable them to meet 
every library requirement in a satisfactory manner. 


References permitted to first-class Libraries. 
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Tue Library of Congress, housed in the 
most magnificent library building which the 
world can show, has become in the natural 
process of evolution distinctively the national 
library, and may become — though it cannot 
expect to match the historic treasures of the 
British Museum or the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale — one of the most representative libraries, 
and in its administration the most effective 
library, in the world. The advent of a trained 
librarian of the highest executive ability and 
wide professional experience, thanks to Presi- 
dent McKinley's wise selection, has now made 
possible the early fulfilment of such plans as 
must necessarily be worked out to make the 
national library what it should be, and can be. 
Mr. Putnam has had little time to show re- 
sults, yet in the short space of two years he 
has accomplished remarkable things, and he 
has now to ask Congress to continue and in- 
crease the pecuniary support so cheerfully 
given to the library since tt has been housed 
in the building for which Congress made 
such generous provision. The Librarian of 
Congress, at the Waukesha conference of 
the American Library Association, outlined 
the plans which he has in view to fulfil the 
national functions of the library as a center 
of library progress and development, whose 
influence and help might be felt by every 
library in the country; and we have taken 
opportunity to ask from leading and repre- 
sentative librarians a brief statement of their 
views as to the proper functions of the na- 
tional library, how far these are being ful- 
filled, and how they should be worked out 

which we present in the sym- 


in the future 
posium printed in this issue. 

Tuese articles disclose cordial unanimity of 
appreciation and endorsement of what Mr. 
Putnam has already done, and like agreement 
on the large lines of progress ahead. Natur- 
ally, a first thought is that the other govern- 


ment libraries in Washington should be m 
such co-ordination with— which is not ab 

sorption by —the nat nal library, as to de 

velop to best purposes the resources of all; and 
this would also suggest the development of re- 
lations with the Washington Memorial Insti 

tution or the great Carnegie institution for 
higher education and research, of which there 
have been rumors. Next come the relations 
with the state libraries and the great libraries 
at centers of population, where there should 
be full information as to the resources ot the 
Library of Congress, by help of its printed 
catalogs and cards; it 1s perhaps doubtful 
whether suggestions that a third copyt ght 
copy should be asked for state libraries come 

into the scheme. The printed catalog cards 
are already making the national library a help 
to libraries large and small throughout the 
country, and the bibliographical contributions 
on topics uppermost in the nation will extend 
this kind of usefulness. It is further pro- 
posed that the national library should become 
a loaning library to the nation in general ; 
that is, that books which cannot be had locally 
should be lent to students elsewhere through 
the guarantee of other libraries The na 
tional library in turn should, by a comprehen- 
sive card catalog and by collecting catalogs 
of all libraries, be able to point any inquirer 
to the place where books not 1n tts collection 
may be found. It is imy yssible to summarize 
briefly all the possibilities betore the national 
library, and we comm« nd to careful attention 
the views of the representative librarians who 


have contributed to this symposium 


In the past few years, since the considerable 
advance in the methods of printing and dis 
tributing government documents was made 
possible by the passage of what is known as 
the printing act, several amendatory bills have 
been drafted; but all of them have failed of 
passage and most of them of consideration, 
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because of the pressure upon Congress of 
matters of vital national importance. In the 
present session, which is a long session, 1t 
ought to be possible to procure legislation 
on this subject as well as on other details 
of administration recently neglected. It is 
gratifying that most of the amendatory bills 
have been rather closely in line with the 
suggestions of the American Library As- 
sociation, and that there has been every 
willingness on the part of legislators to 
consider the views and interests of libra- 
ries in the proposed changes. The real diffi- 
culty is that this is not an insistent subject, 
but the very great benefits that would result 
to libraries and to the library-using public 
from the greater usefulness of government 
publications should give it a claim to legisla- 
tive attention, if sufficiently emphasized. 


Communications. 


FIRST USE OF CATALOG CARDS. 


WHEN were cards first used in libraries for 
cataloging books? It would be well to have 
this point settled while those who can answer 
it are alive. Joun EpMANDs. 


Mercanrtice Literary, | 
Philadelphia. ‘ 


ANNE MANNING — FURTHER INFORMATION. 


F. B. Bicetow and “Cataloger” will by ref- 
erence to Rathbone, Hannah Mary, in the 
“Dictionary of national biography,” (edited 
by Sidney Lee.) find that Anne Manning, 
author of “Maiden and married life of Mary 
Powell,” and Mrs. Rathbone, author of “Lady 
Willoughby’s diary,” are one and the same 
person, It is therein stated that Hannah 
Mary, daughter of Joseph Reynolds, married 
her cousin Richard Rathbone; that “in 1844 
she published anonymously the ‘Diary of 
Lady Willoughby,’ to which she issued a se- 
quel in 1847. In 1850 she published ‘Anne 
Manning’s life of Mary Powell,’ which mani- 
festly owed its origin to the success of the 
earlier work.” C. Damas. 


Wipvener Brancn 
Fees Lirrary or 


SLAVIC TRANSLITERATION. 


Some further remarks on the report of the 
A. L. A. committee on transliteration of Slavic 
languages in the LipRARY JOURNAL of Septem- 
ber, 1900, and the criticism of it in that of May, 
1901, may not be out of place. 

It is absolutely impossible to devise a system 
of transliteration of Russian which will assign 
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a constant equivalent to each letter and at the 
same time give an English reader some notion 
of the correct pronunciation. A representation 
of Russian pronunciation in English letters is 
at best unsatisfactory. In such a case the only 
correct procedure is that of the committee, to 
adopt a consistent system and let the pronuncia- 
tion shift for itself. 

The committee preserves consistency and 
follows Russian precedent in not distinguishing 
¢from é. Oredis a perfectly proper translitera- 
tion of the name of the Russian town, and of 
the Russian word for eagie. To be sure, it 
gives us no idea of the pronunciation, but in 
that respect it is hardly worse than ‘‘ Orjol, 
orjol.” Arydéll or Arydwi would, I suppose, be 
the best equivalent of the sound in English, but 
either of these is grotesque and itself far from 
an exact phonetic reproduction. 

The committee seems to me mistaken in its 
treatment of | and¢. 4% in Russian ordinarily 
agrees in sound with ¢, but in Bulgarian is 
often distinguished from it. I suggest the use 
of Gin Bohemian, This letter corresponds to 4, 
and it isthe transliteration for}, ordinarily used 
in scientific works, such as Brugmann’s ‘‘ Grun- 
driss.” There is a loss of consistency, and no 
appreciable gain, in using se for either ¢ or é. 

The reason for adopting ta, tw as translitera- 
tions for 4, 1 is not apparent. I should much 
prefer ya, yu. and as translitera- 
tions of Russian Christian names please me 
more than /urii and /akov; in the former the 
correct pronunciation of the first syllable in 
each word is at once clear to an unlearned 
reader, in the latter it is not. Ryazan seems 
better than Riazan, as it is less likely to suggest 
a pronunciation in three syllables. It may be 
noted that these transliterations, ya, yu for a, 
are used in Mrs. Garnett's translation of Tur- 
genev. 

The criticisms of J. S. S. on ¢ch and shtch as 
transliterations of y and wy seem to me wel! 
founded. 7¢cé at the beginning of a word cer- 
tainly conveys no idea to the ordinary mind. 
The preference of tch to ch and shtch to shch is 
apparently a mistaken following of a trans- 
literation proper to French, not English. 

The committee is certainly right in trans- 
literating v by y. The letter occurs only in 
Greek words, where it corresponds to the 
Greek upsilon and is thus properly rendered 
in English by y. These words are so few in 
number that the question is of no practical 
importance. 

With the changes that I have indicated, and 
with the use of for 4A for x, ts for sh 
for m, and ' for 5, the report of the committee 
has been adopted for use in the University 
of California Library. Grorce R. Noygs. 


University or CaLirornia, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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THE NATIONAL LIBRARY: ITS WORK AND FUNCTIONS 


Perhaps the most characteristic educational movement of the past 50 years is that which 
has created the modern public library and developed it into broad and active service. There 
are now over 5000 public libraries in the United States, the product of this period. In addition 
to accumulating material, they are also striving by organisation, by improvement in method 
and by co-operation, to give greater efficiency to the material they hold, to make it more widely 
useful, and by avoidance of unnecessary duplication in process to reduce the cost of its admin 
istration, 

In these efforts they naturally look for assistance to the federal library, which, though 
still the Library of Congress, and so entitled, is the one National Library of the United 
States. Already the largest single collection of books on the Western Hemisphere, and 
certain to increase more rapidly than any other through purchase, exchange, and the oper- 
ation of the copyright law, this library has a unique opportunity to render to the libraries 
of this country—to American scholarship —service of the highest importance. It 19 
housed in a building which is the largest and most magnificent yet erected for hbrary uses. 
Resources are now being provided which will develop the collection properly, equip it with 
the atparatus and service necessary to its effective use, render its bibliographic work widely 
evailable, and enable it to become, not merely a center of research, but the chief factor in 
great co-operative efforts for the diffusion of knowledge and the advancement of learning 

Theodore Roosevelt. (The President's Message, Dec. 3, 1901.) 

If there is any way in which our National Library may “reach out” from Washington it 
should reach out. Its first duty is, no doubt, as a legislative library, to Congress. Its next is 
as a federal library to aid the executive and judicial departments of the government and the 
scientific undertakings under government auspices. Its next is to that general research which 
may be carried on at Washington by resident and visiting students and scholars. .. . But this 
should not be the limit. There should be possible also a service to the country at large: a 
service to be extended through the libraries which are the local centers of research involving 
the use of books. 


Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
ceedings, or Library Journal 


1901; for full text see A. L. A. Pro 


9-15.) 


July 
1901, f 


(Address at Waukesha 
August 


in a fair way to make the Library of Congress 


Tue idea of making the Library of Con- 


gress really national in character, helpful to 
the other libraries of the United States and to 


students throughout the country—as out- 
lined by Mr, Putnam at the Waukesha con- 
ference of the American Library Associa- 
tion — has appealed to me most strongly. If 
the Library of Congress could lend to other 
libraries for short periods books which are 
used only by an occasional student, the un- 
necessary duplication of little-used books in 
these libraries could be avoided, and large 
sums released for more active educational 
work. The plan, recently put into operation 
by the Library of Congress, of furnishing to 
other libraries printed catalog cards at cost is 
a practical solution of the problem of co- 
operative cataloging which has been occupying 
the minds of librarians for years. Further- 
more, the Library of Congress is rapidly at- 
taining such a position as will enable it to 
carry on bibliographical enterprises of great 
value to other libraries, and therefore to the 
country at large, which those libraries can do 
neither so well nor so cheaply. 

In fact, it seems to me that Mr. Putnam is 


a general bureau which will be of great value 
to the libraries of the whole country and a 
powerful influence in our national education. 
Certainly his efforts should be cordially sec 
onded by librarians everywhere 
Epwin H. ANDERSON, 
Librarian Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


I wouLp submit two suggestions bearing 
upon this theme: 

First, that Congress make haste to remove 
the present confusion in the public mind as 
to the scope of our great national library by 
altering the name to make it fit the fact. 
With the name changed from “Library of 
Congress” to “National Library,” the public 
would better comprehend the necessity of the 
large appropriations which must henceforth 
be made if the just expectations of Librarian 
Putnam and the librarians of the country are 
to be realized. The name proposed fits not 
alone the fact, but also the dignity of the ser- 
vice for which it stands. A National Library, 
in fact as in name, would be none the less, 
but rather more, the Library of Congress 
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Again, once assured that we have a Na- 
tional Library in fact and in name, with a li- 
brarian at its head who firmly grasps the na- 
tional idea, the reading and thinking and in- 
quiring public will naturally turn to it when 
local library resources fail, and these should 
not be disappointed. To this end my sugges- 
tion would be that the relations of all present 
depositories of government documents be 
made more intimate, enabling state librarians 
and others now receiving government publi 
cations to draw on the National Library for 
temporary loans of books, pamphlets, etc., 
which may from time to time be needed lo 
cally, but cannot be locally supplied, the na- 
tional librarian to exercise his judgment in 
¢very case as to making or withholding the 
loan requested. I would urge also that the 
privilege of borrowing books from the Na- 
tional Library be extended to all public libra- 
ries in the states and territories, the local 
librarians being empowered to sub-loan the 
books to individuals and organizations 
Jounson BricHAm, 
State Librarian of Iowa. 


THe paper read by Mr. Putnam at Wau- 
kesha was an added evidence that he is the 
right man in the right place. It showed that 
he has the broadest vision of the field that the 
National Library of the United States should 
cover, the highest ideas of the functions it 
should fill as the library of the nation. What 
the institution has already done for the libra- 
ries of the country in supplying them with 
catalog cards at nominal prices is an indica- 
tion of what can be done if the librarian is 
supplied with funds sufficient for carrying out 
his plans. 

The clearing house for miscellaneous books, 
the inter-library loans, which will enable 
scholars and investigators in all parts of the 
country to profit by the bibliographical treas- 
ures in the National Library without journey- 
ing to Washington, must commend themselves 
to librarians and to students on mere men- 
tion 

Just as obvious are the benefits to be de- 
tived from the execution of another of Mr. 
Putnam's plans relating to the exchange of 
cards between the National Library and the 
principal libraries of the country. With the 
adoption of this suggestion, any one who fails 
to find in the nearest large library the book 
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he wants can learn at once whether it can be 
obtained in Washington; and any one remote 
from all large libraries can ascertain by writ- 
ing to Washington the nearest library that 
would supply the sources of information de- 
sired. Could there be any greater aid to the 
scholar and investigator, or the occasional 
searcher, than this, especially if accompanied 
by the privilege of borrowing the volume 
through the nearest library? 

It is heartily to be hoped that Congress will 
furnish Mr, Putnam with means entirely ade- 
quate to the accomplishment of his plans for 
extending the influence and broadening the 
scope of the National Library. Nothing will 
contribute more to the facility and economy 
of scholarship and research. 

FrepertcK M. CruNDEN, 
Librarian St, Louis Public Library. 


THe most hopeful center in the library 
world to-day is our National Library. We 
ought persistently to use this name till it dis- 
places the “Library of Congress,” which mis- 
represents its true functions. All recognize 
that public libraries are growing by leaps an.! 
bounds, but few realize that the demands on 
them are similarly growing. The public now 
asks of the library, as its right, service which 
a few years ago would have been thought a 
Utopian dream. Growth in number and 
functions of libraries is something like that 
in uses of electricity. 130 new library laws 
on American statute books last year and 400 
gifts from private sources, aggregating $16,- 
000,000, are significant confirmations of the 
prediction that our time will be known to the 
future as the age of libraries and the age of 
electricity. There is nothing like it in human 
history. But the cost of meeting the new de- 
mands staggers even the most sanguine. The 
economic side requires our closest study. Not 
one library in a hundred has adequate income 
for the work it ought to do. More money 
will be given each year both from public and 
private funds, but it will always lag far be- 
hind the needs, so that we must increase out 
efficiency by finding ways to make each dollar 
do more. The book differs from most of 
man’s products, because each copy of an edi- 
tion is an exact duplicate of every other copy, 
and, therefore, much library work can be 
done better and more cheaply at a central 
point. The great work of the National Li- 
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brary is therefore to focalize all this work 
in which quality can be improved or cost ma- 
terially reduced by distributing results from 
a common center. 

Comparatively few Americans can visit the 
National Library in person, but by telephone, 
telegraph, post and express, and with the 
coming cheap book post, its facilities can reach 
every corner of the nation. Librarians and 
scholars should turn as naturally to the Na- 
tional Library for help out of difficulties as 
farmers and students of rural problems turn 
to the Agricultural Department, or owners 
and lovers of forests to the Foresiry Di- 
vision. Most of this national work can be 
done best and most cheaply through print. 
Not only should we have the catalog cards 
now at last so happily started on a sound 
basis, but the National Library should also 
issue, as fast as practicable, a series of bib- 
liographies and reading lists covering all sub- 
jects of immediate interest, available to every 
person interested, and revised with each re- 
printing. 

Facilities for printing and for sending 
through the mails post free are great elements 
in this work. I favor a small nominal charge 
for all this printed matter, not so much for 
income as to protect against abuse and crit- 
icism. But the essential thing is availiability ; 
whether free or at the price of a few cents is 
a minor question. 

While these lists and bibliographies could 
be prepared by specialists all over the coun- 
try, the system will naturally lead to the ap- 
pointment of such specialists on the staff, thus 
making our National Library the great "fac- 
ulty library” of the world. Every important 
topic will in time be in charge of its own li- 
brarian, who will be a recognized authority 
on the books of that subject, and whose ex- 
pert services will be available to teachers, au- 
thors and students of the topic throughout the 
country. Here, again, to protect against 
abuse and criticism a small fee should be 
charged for direct services to individuals by 
this great staff. No one will begrudge a 
small payment if he may freely ask help from 
the best man in the country, surrounded by 
the greatest collection of books and the most 
complete bibliographies, catalogs and indexes. 

There are a score of things to be done for 
libraries from this now recognized national 
center of library activity. I mention here 
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only co-operative cataloging, printed cards 
and bibliographies, reading lists, indexes and 
other publications needed by the National Li- 
brary, but which should also be made avail- 
able to every other library and student in the 
country at trifling cost. The most widely and 
practically useful work that can be now un 
dertaken is the preparation and publication 
of reliable, compact notes appended to book 
titles, to give to readers expert opinion as to 
the scope, character and value of the work 
This is pre-eminently work for the library 
faculty of book experts 

Every student of these problems recognizes 
that the greatest gain will come from thus 
utilizing the labors of the most competent ex- 
perts, as may be done at the trifling cost of 
printing and distribution, instead of wasting 
vast sums of money urgently needed for other 
pressing work in doing again what has been 
already much better done at the center. I 
have said for 25 years that the epoch-making 
event in librarianship would be the assumption 
of its proper functions by the National Li- 
brary. I sincerely believe that with Mr, Put- 
nam’s appointment the new era has begun, and 
that every year we shall lean more and more 
on the National Library. 

Metvit Dewey, 
State Librarian of New York 


THE proper functions of a national library 
have been clearly and ably stated by the Li- 
brarian of Congress, both in his report to 
Congress and in public print. First, its pri- 
mary duty to Congress; second, to the execu- 
tive and scientific bureaus in Washington; 
and third, to scholarship at large. It may ac- 
cumulate material which will draw scholars 
to Washington if adequate facilities be pro- 
vided for its use; it may issue publications 
which will render its bibliographic work of 
general service; it may constitute itself a 
bureau of information, ready to respond by 
post to inquiries involving questions biblio- 
graphic as to what material exists upon a 
given subject, and where this material may 
be found; it may reach out through other li- 
braries in the United States, through univer- 
sities and through other institutions which 
constitute local centers of research 

These functions, personal observation and 
application for assistance, enable me to say, 
have been bravely assumed by the present ad- 
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ministration of the library to the extent of its 
limited resources. The vast amount of work 
necessary to make available the material al- 
ready in the library has been intelligently and 
resolutely begun, giving promise that the only 
requisite for its successful accomplishment is 
ample funds to carry out the plans on the 
lines started. 

In addition the system of co-operative cat- 
aloging which has been started should result 
in a net annual saving to the libraries of the 
country estimated at a quarter of a million 
dollars in money alone, not to speak of the 
benefit of the spreading of knowledge by 
proper indexing of all collections of books. 
As a further suggestion in this direction, it is 
possible that the library May, in time and with 
adequate support, add a department which 
would issue with the catalog cards a state- 
ment of the scope of each book listed, with 
an authoritative and impartial evaluation. 

H. L. ELMeENporr, 
Superintendent Buffalo Public Library. 


Tue “National Library” of the United 
States may be said to consist of the associated 
libraries ot the government departments and 
offices in Washington, the Library of Con- 
gress being the “central library” and the 
others “branches.” To carry out the idea of a 
national library, there should be the com- 
pletest possible co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion between these branches, of which leading 
features are the avoidance of unnecessary 
duplication and the making at the central li- 
brary of a complete catalog of the whole. It 
might be said that all the branches should be 
brought under one administration; this is 
perhaps doubtful, but it does seem essential 
that there should be lodged in some board of 
control sufficient authority over the entire 
system to insure at least harmonious develop- 
ment and action. That all these collections 
of books, maps, manuscripts, etc., should be 
equally accessible to the public cannot be ex- 
pected, but it may be asked that no undue re- 
strictions shall hamper their fullest useful- 
ness to the cause of learning, especially to the 
public service in all its branches. 

Others who contribute to this “symposium” 
will probably mention most of the special 
things that the Library of Congress might be 
expected to do in the fulfilment of its func- 
tion as the national library. Let it be my con- 
tribution thus to suggest that the first steps 
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to be taken have to do with organizing the 
various governmental libraries, numerous as 
they are, and many of them already of note- 
worthy importance in their specialties, into the 
one “Library of the United States”; not neces- 
sarily one in location, nor one in administra- 
tion, but working as one for the public weal. 
W. I. FLetcuer, 
Librarian Amherst College. 


Never before, probably, since the estab- 
lishment of our national government have 
public libraries occupied a position of so much 
prominence in the annual message to Con- 
gress of the President of the United States 
as in that of the present year. This is but 
one indication of the marked progress to- 
wards the unifying of the library resources of 
the country, which has marked the administra- 
tion of Mr, Putnam as Librarian of Congress, 

Mr, Putnam's success in this and other di- 
rections is apparently due very largely to the 
fact that he embodies several inestimable qual- 
ities which are not always found in one per- 
son. These are distinguished scholarship, ex- 
ceptional executive ability in organizing and 
developing his own institution, and unerring 
tact in his relations to the outside agencies 
which so largely control its welfare. The re- 
cent announcements by Mr. Putnam, extend- 
ing the use of the card catalog entries of the 
Library of Congress to libraries throughout 
the country, supply the successful solution of 
a problem which has been long and anxiously 
debated by the American Library Association, 

WituiaM E. Foster, 
Librarian Providence (R. 1.) Public Library. 


It has long been a problem how to save the 
cost of duplication of cataloging and indexes 
in a large number of libraries by having the 
cards of the catalogs and indexes made at 
one center for all the libraries. The matter 
was considered of prime importance by the 
librarians who joined in the Conference of 
Librarians which was held in Philadelphia in 
1876, at which the American Library Asso- 
ciation was formed, 

Now the librarian of the Congressional Li- 
brary comes forward with a plan for furnish- 
ing at a low price to such libraries as will 
adopt it cards for current additions of books. 
After studying the plan the officers of a large 
number of libraries have made up their minds 
that it will work well, and are ready to join 
in making it effective. 
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Of course there will be many libraries which 
will, at first certainly, find difficulties in the 
way of joining in the experiment. But as 
time goes on and the plan is improved in de- 
tails it is not unlikely that a constantly in- 
creasing number of institutions will see their 
way clear to join in the new movement. It is 
by co-operation in sympathetic trials of ex- 
periments that many of the great improve- 
ments in the libraries of the United States 
have been brought about. 

It seems to be a legitimate work for the 
Congressional Library to help along the work 
of cheapening the cost of catalogs. The work 
which that library is undertaking is for the 
benefit of libraries all over the country. The 
Congressional Library is the natural center 
for work of this kind to radiate from. At a 
comparatively small expense (a large portion 
of which is borne by the librarians them- 
selves) the different members of Congress 
will save a good deal of money for the libra- 
ries in their respective districts. Well de- 
vised experiments like the one under consid- 
eration should be heartily encouraged. They 
often lead to great good 

In the first number of the Lrsrary JouRNAL 
I advocaied inter-library loans. The library 
with which I am connected was then and has 
been ever since borrowing and lending books 
This kind of work was afterwards system- 
atized by Dr, Billings, when he got together 
in Washington the best medical library in the 
world, and it has since been easy for phys- 
icians in any part of the country to borrow 
books from the library of the Surgeon- 
General’s office through local libraries. Col- 
lege and public libraries in cities continually 
lend to one another and to smaller libraries 
books needed in study. 

It has been thought by some persons, and 
especially by an expert whose opinion I prize 
highly, that a great central library, estab- 
lished, perhaps, in New York, by some phi- 
lanthropist like Carnegie, would serve best 
as means for making a large collection of 
books to be lent to other libraries in parts of 
the country where students are found, but 
where too great slenderness of fortunes ex- 
ists to make it possible for the libraries near 
them to buy books needed by them in making 
investigations. 

But why should not the Congressional Li- 
brary do this kind of work, whether such a 
library as I have spoken of should be estab- 
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lished or not? Other libraries are doing it. 
One of the libraries of the United States 
Government is doing it. It would be a grace- 
ful thing for the Congressional Library also 
to engage in it. The librarian would be glad 
to aid in sending books asked for to all parts 
of the country when needed by students. This 
kind of work is legitimate work, it seems to 
me, for a national library such as the Library 
of Congress is developing into 
SAMUEL Swett GREEN, 

Librarian Worcester (Mass.) Public Library. 


Ir is difficult if not quite impossible for 
one outside of an institution to make any 
declaration of value as to the mission of that 
institution. Lack of familiarity with its legal 
as well as its financial limitations affords great 
opportunity for absurd blunders. And since 
Mr. Putnam has already projected greater 
work for the Library of Congress than most 
of us had even faintly imagined. it seems 
doubly presumptuous for any of us to attempt 
to so much as even suggest to him. 

I can, however, suggest one plan that the 
progressive state librarians would like car 
ried out, and one in which the Librarian of 
Congress can give us almost absolute aid and 
such as can come from no other source. In 
this I refer to beginning in a very compre- 
hensive manner the building up of state bib 
liographies for the future, the past being 
largely beyond our reach 

Every progressive state library desires to 
collect every publication published by an au- 
thor in the state to which the library belongs 
Since the copyright record is the nearest a 
complete record of the published works to be 
found anywhere, why could not the law gov- 
erning the deposit of copies be so amended 
that three copies instead of two be demanded 
from the author, and one of these copies be 
sent to the state library of the state in which 
the author resides? Such a plan would add 
immensely to the interest of the state library 
collection and would be of little cost or in- 
convenience to any one. 

W. E. Henry, 
State Librarian of Indiana. 


THE importance of Mr. Putnam’s address 
at the annual meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association last July can hardly he 
overestimated. He outlines a program for 
the Congressional Library magnificent in its 
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scope and yet thoroughly practical. While 
his proposition represents an innovation from 
one point of view, from another and more im- 
portant viewpoint Mr. Putnam is simply en- 
deavoring to carry out the obligation that the 
Library of Congress took upon itself when it 
agreed to become the depository for a copy of 
every book published under the copyright law 
of the United States. At that moment the 
Library of Congress ceased to be merely a 
library for Congress, while retaining of course 
the important function of supplying the mem- 
bers of the national legislature with the ma- 
terial necessary for their work. 

It is one thing to have a large collection of 
books and another to make the best possible 
use of that collection. The innovations pro- 
posed by Mr. Putnam may all be grouped un- 
der this one head — the desire to make the best 
possible use of the collections and of the oppor- 
tunities afforded to the Congressional Library 
Of the three directions in which Mr. Putnam 
proposes to extend the usefulness of this libra- 
ry, (1) the distribution of printed catalog cards 
to other libraries, (2) preparation of biblio 
graphical material, and (3) making the ma- 
terial of the library more accessible by sending 
it, under certain conditions, to scholars and 
students, the first is at present of the most di- 
rect interest. Its importance will become 
clear as the work of printing the cards for 
the books in the Congressional Library ad- 
vances; and, while it may be true that the ex- 
ample of the British Museum cannot be im- 
itated in every particular, it is certainly of 
fundamental importance that the Congres- 
sional Library should supplement the copy- 
right books by extensive purchases of foreign 
works, without which scientific research in 
any field is impossible. Speaking for uni- 
versity libraries, which are the natural centers 
for research in this country, the assistance 
that will be rendered them when the Con- 
gressional Library will be able to supply them 
with the printed cards for the kind of books 
that are at present in university libraries and 
that are likely to be ordered for them, will en- 
able these institutions to utilize their library 
force for purposes which only the privileged 
few can at present carry out, and even these 
few only to a limited degree. 

Morris JAstrow, JR, 
Librarian University of Pennsylvania. 
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THE wisdom of President McKinley's se- 
lection of Mr, Putnam as Librarian of Con- 
gress has long since been fully demonstrated. 
We are accustomed to measure a man by the 
results he accomplishes considered in connec 
tion with his difficulties and facilities. It 
would be hard for one, who is acquainted 
with the condition of the national collection 
before Mr. Putnam took charge, with the 
many varied and important changes he has 
inaugurated, and with the number of biblio 
graphical publications issued, to specify any 
additional labor that he could have under- 
taken in so limited a period, even with so 
loyal, able and enthusiastic a corps of as 
sistants. 

The first and chief requisite in a national 
library is an attitude of sympathy, cordiality 
and helpfulness. And that such is the rela- 
tion it will maintain, no librarian who heard, 
or who has read, Mr. Putnam's remarks at the 
last conference, can have a doubt. Indeed 
his own clear and comprehensive statement, 
and tacit acknowledgment, of the duties prac 
ticable or possible of the National Library 
must have aroused feelings of liveliest satis 
faction and gratitude in the hearts of the 
older librarians, who remember the former 
helpless, and perforce unhelping, Washingtou 
collection of books. 

We are on the eve of the golden age of 
American librarianship. Let the dawn of this 
new age be signalled by a new name, ade 
quately expressive of enlarged functions - 
the “National Library.” J. C. Rowe t, 

Librarian University of California 


Mr. Putnam, in his inspiring address at 
Waukesha, so luminously and convincingly 
outlined “what may be done by the Library 
of Congress as the national library” that it 
would seem an impertinence to attempt to 
supplement that statement. Yet, perhaps, it 
may strengthen his hands were it appreciated 
by the members of Congress that the libra- 
rians of the country most heartily endorse 
the attitude of the Librarian of Congress, and, 
in the cause of scholarship, wish him full 
measure of success in his efforts to make of 
the Library of Congress a national library 
indeed. 

The recent happy consummation of the 
much-discussed project of co-operation in the 
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preparation and printing of catalog cards 
is a long step forward in showing what a na- 
tional library may do for the other libraries 
of the country — each of the latter represent- 
ing a wide and important constituency of 
scholars, ‘n and for whose interests Congress 
may fittingly legislate. But it is only a har- 
binger of other things to come. There is no 
reason why all of Mr. Putnam’s dreams — 
and they are the dreams of American libra- 
rians everywhere—may not in time come 
true. No reason why the staff of the great 
library in Washington, of which we are all so 
justly proud, may not be made a staff of spe- 
cialists, highly trained and properly compen- 
sated, to give advice and execute bibliograph- 
ical work in each and every important field 
of research; no reason why the Library of 
Congress may not become the center and in- 
spiration of practically all bibliographical en- 
terprises undertaken for the public or col- 
legiate libraries of the country; no reason 
why it may not be the mainspring in nearly 
every branch of library co-operation, mechan- 
ical or intellectual. It should, I think, lend 
freely to scholars, through the agency of 
state, municipal and collegiate libraries, such 
books as cannot well be supplied by the 
smaller institutions. Our country is so vast 
in extent that the great collection at Wash- 
ington is practically sealed to the majority of 
American investigators; if the Library of 
Congress is to be a truly national library, it 
must surely lend its treasures to applicants 
in the most distant states. The Library of 
Congress should be possessed of an abundant 
purchasing fund; it should in every depart- 
ment look to the time when its collection 
shall be unequalled — particularly so, and that 
as speedily as possible, in the department of 
Americana, if for no other reason than that 
it is the national library. If, as Mr. Putnam 
properly suggests, a full set of its own 
printed catalog cards is to be furnished to 
each prominent library of research through- 
out the country, then it may well ask in return 
a copy of the catalog of such favored library, 
to the end that the individual searcher at 
Washington may know where material can be 
obtained, or the bibliographical expert in the 
Library of Congress may give definite infor- 
mation to correspondents. And having lo- 
cated the needed book, co-operation need not 
be one-sided; the library in San Antonio — 
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to use Mr. Putnam's example — might prop- 
erly be asked to loan its rarity to the reader 
in the Library of Congress. 

In such ways as this may the Library of 
Congress be made the National Library in 
truth. Revusen G, THWAITES, 
Secretary and Superintendent State Histor- 
tcal Society of Wisconsin. 


THE outline which Mr. Putnam has given 
of the possible service the Library of Con- 
gress may render to the American people is 
one which should command the attention and 
the approval of both houses of Congress. It 
is a far-sighted and practical plan, some vf 
the details of which, it is true, must be tested 
by experiment; but as a whole, it is safe, 
wise, and eminently progressive. While its 
full fruition will require generous appropria- 
tions, the result will command the admira- 
tion of the future. The one vital point is to 
make the large number of books owned by 
the nation most easily and effectively useful 
to all the people of the nation. All details 
should tend to this end. It involves, besides 
the expense, the broadest, most economic 
and prompt methods of administration. For- 
tunately Mr, Putnam has admirable adminis- 
trative gifts and a thorough appreciation of 
the practical necessities. He should receive 
the approval and support of all who are in- 
terested in library administration, and be 
trusted by Congress with the power and the 
means to evolve and carry out the plan he has 
so wisely indicated to make the Library of 
Congress useful to every American citizen, 

C. B. 
State Librarian of Massachusetts. 


To the Library of Congress, with its greatly 
increased facilities, have come new opportu- 
nities and responsibilities. As the library of 
the nation, it will obtain every publication 
issued in this country, as well as the best 
books of other nations. Other libraries may 
confine their collections to their own sections 
of the country or to special subjects; the Li- 
brary of Congress must be universal in scope, 
As far as it can be done, under proper safe- 
guards, its beoks ought to be placed within 
the reach of scholars everywhere — that is, its 
scholarly books, those which are outside the 
range of ordinary public libraries. Such a 
distribution might take place through local 
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libraries, as books are now distributed in 
certain localities, through the system of in- 
ter-library loans. 

Ihe plans of the librarian are even more 
far-reaching than this. He would help other 
libraries, where they are generally weakest — 
that is, in their catalogs, furnishing them, in 
place of their own titles of books, catalogel 
under many disadvantages and copied with a 
pen, more compact, legible and accurate titles 
in print. 

This generous offer of the nation will be 
accepted by libraries with gratitude, and made 
use of to the fullest extent possible. What- 
ever it may prove to be from an economical 
point of view, this undertaking must be re- 
garded as an educational movement of great 
importance James L. WHITNEY, 

Librarian Public Library of Boston. 


To-pay in the United States we are in- 
debted for bibliographical work chiefly to 
three great institutions, which happen to rep- 
resent three independent classes of library — 
the Library of Congress, the New York State 
Library, and the Public Library of New York 
City, supported respectively by the nation, the 
state and the city, and having at their heads 
men fitted for their high office by experience 
and learning, Mr, Putnam, Mr, Dewey and 
Dr. Billings. 

Let us consider what bibliographical work 
can best be dene by the Library of Congress 
in its different departments. It seems to me 
that the most important ts to secure exact 
verbal copies, and, if possible, photographic 
facsimiles of every document relating to the 
discovery, description and history of the con 
tinent of North America and especially of the 
United States in all foreign government ar- 
chives. Of these the number of copies printed 
should be large enough to admit of distribu- 
tion to the great libraries of the world, and 
especially to libraries in this country. In the 
copyright department the older copyright reg- 
isters should be reconstructed by collecting 
copies of the early copyright books, and grad- 
ually carried back till they cover the early 
history of printing in the United States. 
Lists of special collections in the Congres- 
sional Library might be made useful bibliog- 
raphies by including in them titles of books 
or items known to exist in other public libra- 
ries in the country. In the bibliographical de- 
partment the work of Sabin might be taken 
up and carried to completion, commencing at 
the letter where this great work has been 
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stopped and afterwards printing the earlier 
volumes. The Library of Congress should 
also publish an annual brief and practical bib- 
liography of bibliographies, showing under 50 
headings the principal sources of information 
on the books of the world under countries 
and subjects. Thorough subject cataloging 
of all the publications of the government is 
urgently required, and an annual bibliographi- 
cal summary of the work of every department 
of the government would seem to be properly 
within the duties of the Congressional Li- 
brary BEeEer,* 

Librarian Fisk Free and Public Library and 

Howard Library, New Orleans, La. 


THERE are three ways in which the Library 
of Congress can be of great service at a com 
paratively insignificant cost to reference libra 
ries. One of these, the distribution of its 
printed cards, has already been entered upon 

The second way is by making the contents 
of the library generally available. Here also 
a good beginning has been made by the publi 
cation of special bibliographies. For students 
of subjects thus treated, on which usually the 
library is strong, these are invaluable. The 
deposit of a copy of each title at the great 
centers of population would be a useful step 
further in the same direction, but it might not 
be too much to ask that the Library of Con 
gress should eventually print a complete cat 
alog of its American works, and thus do for 
our national literature what the British Mu 
seum and the Bibliothéque Nationale are 
doing for theirs. 

The third of the ways of helpfulness which 
especially interest reference libraries is the 
loaning of books. It seems to me that the 
Library of Congress would be justified in pr 
curing a second copy of rare and costly works 
for this purpose alone. The service, even if 
carried to the widest extent possible, would 
not interfere with the functions and develop 
ment of the other libraries of the land, while 
it would be of the greatest usefulness to the 
smaller colleges and institutions of learning 

It is a great pleasure to feel that the com 
mittee of Congress in charge of the library 
have recognized some of these possibilities, 
and that under Mr. Putnam’s able manage 
ment we may hope to have them realized 

CLemMeNT W. ANDREWS,* 
Librarian John Crerar Library, Chicago 


* The contributions of Mr. Beer and Mr. Andrews 
were received too late to be given in alphabetical 
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Havinc secured all the information the 
title-page can give, we next look for ex- 
traneous information. The number of vol- 
umes, if more than one, and size naturally 
follow the information given by the title- 
page. I have said that size is an uncertain 
quantity. To render this information as defi- 
nite as possible, I give first the apparent size 
as determined from the fold or signatures. 
If these are found to be irregular this fact 
is noted; as “in sixes,” “in eights,” etc. To 
place the record beyond any possible doubt 
the actual measurement of the leaf is also 
given in centimeters. 

Next comes information of an unvarying 
nature; the size and description of a repre- 
sentative page of the letterpress or text. The 
measurement of the type should include the 
tops of the ascenders and capital letters of 
the upper line as well as the descenders of 
the lower line. Captions or running titles, 
catchwords and signatures, as well as mar- 
ginal or side-notes, unless incut, I exclude 
from this measurement. The size of the type 
may easily be ascertained. My method has 
been to procure a copy of an old Whitaker's 
Almanac and detach from it the page con- 
taining samples of the various sizes of type. 
This mounted on a piece of bookbinder’s tar 
board and cut quite close to the capital let- 
ters which begin the lines makes a very con- 
venient size rule. By sliding it upward or 
downward near a capital letter in a page of 
print one is quickly enabled to find its exact 
size. In foreign languages this information 
is, of course, only approximate, the size of 
the English type being selected which cor- 
responds most nearly to that of the foreign 
type under consideration. Should any one, 
however, desire to be still more exact, in- 
formation regarding the names and sizes of 
the several foreign types and their English 
equivalents, the point system now in general 
use in this country, with other interesting 
information, may be found in Mr. De Vinne’s 
recent book on “The practice of typography” 
(N. Y., 1900, chap. 2, pp. 52-122.) 

The next information to follow is the num- 


* Delivered before the Pratt Institute School of 
Library Training, March 15, 1901. 
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ber of pages and signatures. Care should be 
taken that no inserted leaves or starred pages 
are overlooked and any irregularity in the 
number of leaves to signatures should be 
carefully noted. 

Then follows the record of illustrative mat- 
ter. First in order should come plates, maps, 
tables, diagrams, etc., or matter which has 
been printed independently of the regular sig- 
natures and afterwards inserted and bound up 
with the work. Following these may be added 
the number of text illustrations in the follow 
ing order, woodcuts, etc., facsimiles, and head 
and tail pieces, if other than conventional 

This in general closes the bibliographical 
record of the book from a material point of 
view 

Following this may come as notes, Ist, a 
list of the contents or a synopsis of the mat- 
ter contained in the text. 2d, a list of the 
illustrations in the order above named with 
titles or description of each, especially if no 
such list appears in the book itself And 3d 
a list of the maps, charts, diagrams, etc. The 
title, size, and scale of each map should here 
be given. 

So much for a book which treats entirely 
of the subject. In analyticals the author's 
name is given, when it can be ascertained, 
followed by the title of the chapter, part, or 
article, including the author’s name. If it 
appears at the end of the article, as frequently 
occurs in periodicals, it should be entered after 
the word [signed], in brackets. Dropping 
down a line in parentheses, after the word Jn 
follows the entire title-page of the volume an- 
alyzed. If the title is a long one it is well to 
repeat at its end the volume number, and in 
the case of periodicals, I give, in parentheses, 
the serial number and date of the special num- 
ber in which the article appears. In most 
magazines this is ascertained without diffi- 
culty. If not given at the top of the first 
page of each separate number it may some- 
times be found at its bottom as a part of the 
signature, sometimes in the table of contents, 
and, in one or two cases of the publications 
of learned societies, which I have in mind, 
this information is to be found on the verso 
of the title-page. In some cases, though rare- 
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ly, this information is utterly unobtainable 
from the ordinary bound copies, in which the 
original covers have been discarded; an ar- 
gument for the retention of such paper covers 
or wrappers in all cases. Following the num- 
ber and date, in parentheses should be given 
the page from first to last inclusive. 

The paging of analyticals should always 
contain the first and the last, as it gives the 
searcher some idea as to the extent, if not 
thoroughness, with which the writer has 
studied his subject. Then follow size, letter- 
press, type, pages of article and signatures, 
illustrations, etc., synopsis of contents or 
notes, etc., as in the case of a book, as al- 
ready described. By giving the signatures, 
as well as the pages of analytical matter, the 
identification of such portions of books or 
periodicals as have been extracted and bound 
up separately is much simplified. 

The subject I have chosen (Bermuda) is 
one which is of much interest on account of 
its maps and charts. Little has been done 
in forming bibliographies of maps. In this 
country, Messrs. P. Lee Phillips, of the Li- 
brary of Congress, Marcus Baker. and Ed- 
ward B. Matthews have examined and rec- 
orded the maps of Maryland, Virginia, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Cuba, etc. There are, there- 
fore, few precedents to follow in such work. 

My first experience threw me in contact 
with a number of early seventeenth century 
maps which had been extracted from the at- 
lases in which they originally appeared and 
which bore no marks by which their source 
could be definitely ascertained. At this period 
Holland, and particularly Amsterdam was the 
seat of great activity in the production of 
beautifully engraved maps and atlases. Rival 
houses vied with each other in the amount 
and beauty of their products. Editions suc- 
ceeded each other at frequent intervals. The 
maps in these atlases were usualiy accom- 
panied with descriptive text, printed upon 
their backs, in every cultivated European lan- 
guage; special editions being prepared for 
sale in various continental countries. The 
culminating point was reached in the magnifi- 
cent Atlas Major of Johan Blaeu, in 12 vol- 
umes published in 1663. It contained 586 
maps and stands to-day without a rival in the 
sumptuous manner in which it has been en- 
graved and printed. 

Booksellers have fallen into the way of 
breaking up odd volumes of these old at- 


lases and selling the separate sheets, this 
having, I suppose, been found more profitable 
than to sell the volumes entire or to attempt 
to complete the sets to which they belong. 
At any rate, such is the case and the markets 
are flooded with maps of this description 
which it is almost impossible to identify. Be- 
fore being collected into volumes many of 
these maps were presumably issued for sale 
in sheet form, and it is safe to assume that if 
a map is unaccompanied by text upon its 
back and devoid of other evidences of having 
been bound into an atlas of maps, it was 
originally so issued. Many of the early maps 
now found bound up in volumes of miscel- 
laneous maps were doubtless so issued. Oth- 
ers, with text, bound up in miscellaneous vol- 
umes, were without much doubt originally 
prepared for, if not published in atlases, sub- 
sequently broken up, and again rebound in 
miscellaneous collections. 

The whole question of maps, either in sep- 
arate form or bound, as we have seen, is in 
consequence, full of perplexities and uncer- 
tainty. 

Maps, of all products of the press, are the 
most perishable. Their form is against them ; 
if large they are folded, and much use with 
the creases soon wears them away. They are 
also the most abused and uncared for of all 
printed matter, especially as soon as they are 
superseded by those of a more recent date. 
But the value of early American maps as his- 
toric material is coming to be appreciated 
more and more and better care taken of the 
remnants which have been spared to us. Their 
study by historians is now considered indis- 
pensable to a thorough understanding of the 
advancement of discovery and the early prog- 
ress in the settlement in this country. Here 
we probably find a more truthful record, and 
one in which there is less temptation for the 
traveller to prey upon the credulity of his 
fellow-countrymen, than in the marvellous 
tales he unfolds of his adventures in the 
printed page. They are besides more graphic, 
a few lines of the burin being much easier to 
understand than many pages of printed de- 
scription. 

From what has already been said, it is evi- 
dent that maps, from a bibliographical stand- 
point, call for distinct treatment and a more 
exact description, if that be possible, than we 
are accustomed to give to books. At the out- 
set some interesting questions present them- 
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selves. Who is responsible for the production 
of a map? Its publishers, its printer, its en- 
graver, the traveller or navigator from whose 
sketches it has been produced, the compiler 
or draughtsman who puts these sketches into 
proper form, or the man who bears the ex- 
pense of the undertaking, be it of the voyage, 
engraving, printing, or publication? Who in- 
deed? And as maps sometimes bear the name 
of one, sometimes the name of another, and 
sometimes of more than one of these, it may 
readily be seen that numerous difficulties lie 
in the pathway of anyone who undertakes ta 
make an exact catalog of maps. Two ends 
should ever be kept in view in describing a 
map and especially a loose map. First a thor- 
ough and accurate description should be given 
of the map itself and, again, a record should 
be made of every particle of information 
which will aid one to identify it and even- 
tually complete the record of its source. For 
this purpose I have made use of nine head- 
ings for the map itself (A) and an equal 

number for its subsequent identification (B). 

They are as follows: 

A. 1. Printer, publisher, engraver, or other 
personal information given on face of 
map. 

2. Title. 

Place, publisher, and date. 

4. Size by metric system. Measurement 
to be made within the neat line. 
Much confusion may arise from in- 
cluding the border of the map in its 
measurement to say nothing of giving 
that of the entire sheet. 

5. Scale, also in the metric system. 

6. Print or colors, whether colored by 
hand or printed in colors, style of en- 
graving, etc. 

7. Location on map of following features: 
title, scale, compass, latitude and 
longitude if indicated and how, and 
engraver’s name. 

8. Border: its style and description. 

9. Remarks: extent of territory covered, 
etc., etc.; in very old maps insertion 
of sea monsters, vessels, form in 
which water is represented, method 
of projection, etc., etc., should be in- 
dicated 

For the eventual identification of maps, a 

description of the text upon its back should 

incl :ide : 
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B. 1. Title — language. 

2. Pagination, if given. 

3. Size of leaf. 

4. Size of type and letterpress. 

5. Number of columns, if more than one, 
and number lines of type. 

6. Signatures. 

7. Catchwords, of every page 

8. First and last lines 

9. Remarks — marginal notes, etc., ete. 

Spaces should be left on sheet for future 

insertion of new information when found, 

thus saving rewriting. 

Returning now to the consideration of the 
general subject: it will inevitably follow that 
some of the references which have been made 
in the preliminary card list cannot be veri- 
fied with the book in hand. When at last it 
is decided to cease research and to publish 
what has been collected, this material may be 
utilized by inserting it in the form of notes 
or as quotations, appended to the entries of 
the works, from which the references were 
taken. This will show that the work referred 
to was not unknown to the compiler or over- 
looked by him. 

As the sheets which are written from the 
beoks themselves accumulate, it becomes an 
important matter to decide how they may best 
be arranged or filed for easy reference. It by 
no means follows that such an arrangement 
as is most serviceable while the work is 
progressing is the best for its publication. 
As the work goes on, occasion will frequently 
arise to consult the material on hand to see 
if such or such a work has not already been 
seen and recorded. There are several meth- 
ods of arrangement which may be employed. 
The alphabetical by authors and titles, is 
probably the best for ready reference. An- 
other is by titles of works analyzed. This 
I have found convenient, and from the need 
of such an index to supplement the author 
and title arrangement, arose the list which 
was published in the Bulletin of Bibliography 
in 1898, a second series, of which is now being 
published in the same periodical. Another 
arrangement is by subjects. This has its 
good points. It keeps together all the works, 
for example, on the flora, fauna, geology, and 
other subdivisions of the subject to be worked 
up, and indicates its greater or less complete- 
ness, and thus helps towards completing the 
same, Another arrangement, which has much 
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to be said in its favor, when it comes to 
printing, and a final form must be chosen, is 
the chronological. This, however, has little 
value for ready reference unless accompanied 
by several exhaustive indexes. It is proba- 
bly the best arrangement for print provided 
it is thoroughly indexed. If indexes cannot 
be given, I think the subject form would 
probably be the most useful. The same dif- 
ficulty will be found here as in the classifica- 
tion of books, subjects often overlap or au- 
thors treat of more than one; objections which 
disappear in an author or chronological ar- 
rangement. 

In my own practice, as material has ac- 
cumulated, I have, from time to time, thrown 
it into several arrangements, but in whatever 
form it has happened to be at any given time, 
I have often had occasion to wish it were ar- 
ranged in some one of the others. To ob- 
viate this difficulty, I have made several brief 
indexes which are designed to answer almost 
any question, no matter from what standpoint 
it may arise. These indexes are as follows: 

1. An author and title index, in one alphabet. 

2. Chronological index. 

3. Subject index. 

4. Analytical index, by title of periodical, 
compilation, etc. 

5. Maps of Bermuda only; 1622 — date. 

6. General maps depicting Bermuda; 1511- 
1630. This latter is arranged chronologically 
with a separate alphabetical name and title 
index. 

If indexes are thought undesirable and too 
large a mass of material has not been accu- 
mulated, I have found the following method 
of filing my sheets to work very well, as it 
allows one to easily throw the matter into 
any arrangement desired. With the book in 
hand, and before beginning to make my 
record I write in the extreme upper right- 
hand corner of the sheet the name of the 
library in which I am examining the book. 
Beneath this—of late—I have given the 
date. It at least shows that on such a date 
the book was seen and belonged there. When 
the book has a shelf mark or call number I 
also record this. The value of this record 
of the name of the library and shelf number 
are obvious, should you desire to re-examine 
the work, and in case of rarity it locates a 
copy to which inquirers can be referred. 

The record is then made as already fully 
described upon sheets of paper 25 centimeters 
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in height by 20 centimeters in width. In the 
upper extreme left-hand corner the date of 
the publication is given. A word about this 
date may not be out of place. In periodicals 
and the publications of learned societies, is- 
sued in parts, the date of the part, when it 
can be ascertained, is given rather than that 
of the title-page, which often bears a much 
later date. The former is the true date of 
publication, so far as that particular part of 
the work is concerned, and priority of publi- 
cation, especially in matters of scientific rec- 
ord is often of essential importance. It is 
needless to say that this date should also ap- 
pear in the final entry. The date of the 
reading of scientific papers, which often takes 
place at greater or less intervals of time 
before they appear in print, should also be 
recorded. In arranging by dates, which are 
inclusive, as 1816-72, arrange under the ear- 
lier. To one studying the matter historically 
or chronologically, the reason for this arrange- 
ment is obvious. 

I have made use of the Cutter author num- 
ber as an assistance in alphabeting my sheets. 
In case of analyticals I have used this twice; 
the first, for the main or author heading, | 
piace at the right of the date and on the 
same line; the second, for the title or name of 
the work analyzed, is placed below the date 
on the left-hand end of the first line. 

Each sheet also bears, in red ink, I hardly 
know why in red, the class number of the 
subject matter of the sheet, in the Decimal 
Classification. 

I formerly indicated at the top of the sheet 
whether the work recorded contained illus- 
trations or maps. This practice I have not 
kept up. It may be easily added at any time 
if desired. 

There are a few details, which from ex- 
perience, I have found convenient to employ. 
The judicious use of underscoring in red ink 
is very helpful. In cases where there are 
many lines of writing, it causes the important 
words to spring to the eye from the mass of 
those of less importance. For example, I 
use it mainly in cases of analytical matter, 
where the main heading is the author or, if 
anonymous, the title. The title of the work 
from which this is taken together with the 
volume and pages being underscored in red 
ink help very much in handling the sheets 
for rearrangement which at times is found to 
be desirable. 
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Another wrinkle which I have found to 
work well is the underscoring of unusual 
quoted matter, such as misspelled words, 
square brackets or parentheses, etc., with a 
dotted line. It reassures one when looking 
over his manuscript at a later date that the 
form used was intentional and did not arise 
from any mistake or negligence. When work 
so underscored comes into the printer’s hands, 
he, too, will understand it perfectly and for 
a very simple reason. One of the rules of 
proof-reading requires that when any correc- 
tion has been made in the proof and upon 
maturer consideration it is decided that the 
type ought to remain as it stands, the word 
“stet” is written in the margin and _ the 
words which it is desired to retain unchanged 
in the proof are underscored with a dotted 
line. If the copy goes to the printer under- 
scored in this manner, he at once recognizes 
that it appears as written with the full knowl- 
edge and intention of the author and will not, 
as many printers assume to do, correct it to 
suit generally accepted standards. Other 
check marks and arbitrary signs J] need not 
give, as each person will devise and make use 
of them as occasions arise for their use. 

If what I have said shall cause anyone to 
become interested in local bibliography and 
to realize its value as a means of imparting 
important information to searchers after spe- 

1 information, I shall be glad. If it shall 
be the means of inspiring any to build up 
special collections of books and to engage in 
the compilation of a bibliography of the sub- 
ject of which such a collection treats, my 
paper will have fully answered its purpose. 
No one is more conscious than myself of the 
difficulty of attempting to describe technical 
matters in a luminous, and at the same time 
popular way, especially in the course of a 
single paper. If I have succeeded in making 
my meaning intelligible in all cases, I shall 
be more than surprised. Below I have given 
a list of articles which it will be well for 
anyone, who seriously contemplates compil- 
ing a bibliography, to read before taking up 
his work. 


A FEW ARTICLES ON BIBLIOGRAPHY TO BE READ. 


Arranged chronologically 


Walford, Cornelius. Special Collections of Books. 
(In Trans. and Proc. of Conference of Librarians, 
London, 1877 (Lond., 1878), p. 45-49 


Note Gives an account of his Insurance Li- 
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brary which now forms a part of the Library of 
the Equitable Insurance Company of New York. 
Wright, William Henry Kearley. Librarians and 
Local Bibliography. (Jn L. A. U. K. Trans. and 
Proc, of the Fourth and Fifth Annual Meetings, 


Sept., 1881, and Sept., 1882 (Lond., 1884), p. 197- 
201). 
Sradshaw, Henry Note on Local Libraries con- 


siaered as Museums of Local Authorship and 


Printing (/bid., p. 237-238) 


Tedder, Henry R. A Few Words on the Study of 


Bibliography. (Jn Trans. and Proc. of the L. A 
U. K., at the 7th Annual Meeting, Dublin, 1884 


(Lond., 1890), p. 128-131) 
Harrison, Robert. County Bibliography (In the 
Library Chronicle, vol. 3 (1886), p. 49-54) 
Note. Gives an account of several bibliogra 


phies of English counties 


Madan, Falconer What to aim at in Local Bib- 


liography In the Library Chronici vol. 4 
(1837), 144-148) 
Note Practical directions, from the personal 


experience of the author in compiling a bibliogra 
phy of Oxford 


Chauvin, Victor What a Bibliography he 
(Ju the Liprary yournat, vol. 17 (No. 3, Mar., 
1892), p. 87-88) 

Madan, Falconer. On Method in Bibliography (In 
Transactions f the Bibliographical Society, vol 
1 (Pts. 1 and 2, 1893), p. g1-1 

Vote Gives “Suggestions of Method, in Out 
line 

Christie Richard Copley Special I iographies 
[with] D s (Jn Transactions of the Bil 
hographical Society, vol. 1 (Pt. 3, 1893), p. 165- 
177) 

Not Purpose of personal bibliography is 
treated on p. 169-172; of loc bibliography, p. 171 
174 

Cole, George Watson American Bibliography, Gen 
eral and Local (In tl LipRary RNAL, vol 
19 (No. 1, January, 1894), p. 5-9) 

Hyett, Francis Adams. County Bibliograpt Sug 
gestions fi increasing their Utility (Jn Trans 
actions of the Bibliographical Society, vol. 3 (Pt 
I, Sept., 15905), p. 27-40) 

Vote Valuable, as it give classe f ma 


terial to be sought for and their relative impor 


Campbell, Frank. The Theory of National and In 
ternational Bibliography With Special Reference 
to the Introduction of System in the Record of 
Modern Literature. London Library Bureau), 
1896, 8vo, xv+s500 pp 

Hyett, Francis Adams, Suggestions as to the Lim- 
its and Arrangement of County Bibliographies. 
(/n Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, 
v. 3 (Pt. 3, Nov., 1896), p. 1 ) 

Petherick, Edward A rheoretical and Practical 
Bibliography (Jn Transactions and Proceedings 
ot the Second International Library Conference, 


London, 1897, p. 148-149) 

Cole, George Watson Local Cartography (In the 
LIBRARY URNAL, vol. 23 (No. 3, March, 1898), 
102-103) 
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A NORWEGIAN BRANCH LIBRARY. 


Tuis is the day of the branch library. Main 
libraries are organized, and we know almost 
all about them. Branch libraries are to be 
organized in America—and in Norway. 
Small branch libraries in outskirts of large 
cities, very often in the quarters of the poor, 
how to build them, and how to conduct them, 
are the library puzzles of to-day. In the 
United States, where wealthy citizens com- 
pete to show their willingness to serve their 
fellow citizens, the question is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the same question in Norway. 
We have no Carnegie to pay for our branch 
libraries, nor other rich men as are to be 
found in most American cities. My great am- 
bition has been to study the branch library 
question, to get nearer to the solution of the 
ideal: the best books to the most people at 
the least cost ; 

In the beginning I designed my model 
branch library and had to give it up, because 
I had not studied even the rudiments of ar- 
chitecture. The architect of the public schools 
of Kristiania, Mr. Henning Klouman, became 
interested in the work, studied the question 
theoretically at home and practically in Eng- 
land. To my mind he has come very near to 
the model branch library. I submit his plans 
for a branch library, proposed by the board of 
Det Deichmanske Bibliothek, Kristiania, to be 
erected on the “Place of justice,” where the 
gallows used to stand in the Kristiania of by- 
gone days. 

By glancing at the plan it will be under- 
stood that our arrangement is intended to se- 
cure the greatest economy with regard to as- 
sistants. Entering the hall the visitors will 
find washstands and cloakrooms. The coats 
are to be hung on iron crosses with attached 
chains fitted with locks (the idea being taken 
from second-hand clothing stores in the 
United States), and the visitor takes his key 
into the reading rooms. Of the periodical 
reading room little is to be said. It seats 28 
readers, and is fitted with the most recent 
type of periodical racks. No newspapers are 
to be read. The general reading room, with 
the same seating capacity, has shelving for 
2000 selected books on open shelves: encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, standard reference books 
and the best possible handbooks in useful 
arts, history, language, literature, etc. There 
are to be good, practical catalogs both of 
the books in the branch and at the central li- 
brary, from which books can be sent, possi- 
bly by street car. The inner, curved plate 
glass wall of both reading rooms makes in- 
spection easy and protects from noise from 
the people in line for or leaving the delivery 
The librarian and his assistant over- 


room 


look the whole library from the “desk,” an 
elevated platform with counter. The turn- 
stile moves by pressing a knob in the floor, 
the librarian thus being enabled to regulate 
the access to the delivery room. During busy 
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hours the librarian has to receive the books. 
No one is admitted into the open shelf de- 
livery room with parcels; these are taken into 
custody by the librarian, who puts numbered 
labels on them and gives duplicate numbers 
as checks to the owners. The librarian hands 
the parcels over on the assistant’s side (the 
exit), where they remain until called for, 
when the visitors pass the assistant on their 
way out. 

Visitors in the open access delivery room 
are always under the closest inspection from 
librarian and assistant, and, not least, from 
the boy, who puts the returned books back 
upon the shelves. The latter will constantly 
be occupied arranging books on the table in 
the center of the room, guiding the visitors, 
etc. The assistant will charge the books se- 
lected by readers. Another turnstile guards 
the exit. When the charging is properly done 
and parcels delivered, the assistant presses the 
knob, and the visitor is allowed to depart 

The library régime will not, however, be 
quite as automatic as this description would 
suggest. Under ordinary circumstances the 
librarian will have plenty of time to walk 
around and acquaint himself with the wants 
of the public and the needs of the library 
The assistant will be able both to receive and 
charge the books, except during the Saturday 
night rush. The library is expected to issue 
100,000 books a year for home use without 
the aid of extra assistants. Situated in a 
workingmen’s quarter, the library will be open 
from three to 10 p.m., and run by one force 

The rear of the building is set apart for 
the juvenile department. The room, which 
has its own entrance, is partitioned by a 
counter on which bookcases guarded with 
wire screens are standing. The young folks 
who come only to exchange books, are not ad 
mitted inside of the counter. The assistant 
receives their books and puts them directly 
into the guarded bookcases, where the gilt 
titles can be read through the wire network 
The reading room, seating 42, is behind 
the counter, where a reference library in 
miniature, juvenile magazines, etc., are to be 
found. A glass door connects the open shelf 
delivery room with the juvenile room. 

The building is to be plastered outside and 
the roof covered with red Norwegian tiles. 
A hot water heating apparatus will be placed 
in the basement; all floors will be laid with 
inlaid linoleum. The estimated cost is $15,- 
000, exclusive of books. 

I am sorry to say, in conclusion, that our 
plans were not passed by the city council. 
Nevertheless, I have thought it worth while 
to present them in detail, believing that crit- 
icism from American librarians will open our 
eyes to recent progress and modern improve- 
ments, and make us the stronger for our next 
fight for the development of the public library 
in Kristiania. Haakon Nyuuuvus, 

Det Deichmanske Bibliothek 
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LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Tue subject of library architecture has re- 
cently had cons deration from several points 
of view. From the standpoint of the archi 
tect it was presented at the Lake Placid meet 
ing of the New York Library Association by 
Edward B. Green, of Buffalo, of the firm of 
Green & Wicks, architects, whose paper is 
here given in summary.* 

Mr. Green touched first upon the ideal of 
the library building, and the interest that it 
excites in the community. A library building, 
if well and honestly done and built in good 
taste and with becoming dignity and grace, 
leaves a lasting effect upon the mind of the 
public and stimulates its artistic appreciation 
and civic pride. From the fact of its being 
a library, the greatest care should be exert 
cised in the design. It stands perhaps tot 
more than any other building in the com- 
munity, and so should have its purpose clearly 
set forth and defined in its elevation, in its 
refinement of detail, and in its well studied 
plan, for a fine and noble building affects un 
consciously the character and intellect of the 
public. The building should be erected by 
good, honest, workmanlike methods, with no 
shams. and no striving to make cheap mate- 
rial represent substantial and costly ones, 

The lot, which is an important factor, 1s 
often selected before the architect, though 
there is no one whose judgment or experience 
can better be relied upon than his in deter- 
mining the size of the lot, its possibilities for 
affording an artistic setting as well as future 
extensions of the building, and of advising 
on the questions of light and air, and other 
surroundings. Given a certain sum of money, 
Mr. Green said that he would rathe reduce 
somewhat the portion set aside for the build- 
ing and use this portion in getting a larger 
and better situated lot; for a bu Iding of less 
cost will produce a better result on an appro 
priate and fitting lot than an elegant building 
on a small and inappropriate site 

In selecting the building committee make it 
small. for the decisions of a large ¢ ymmittee 
are usually a matter of compromise, while a 
smaller number, even a committee of one, 
feel the responsibility resting upon them, and 
are apt to be more direct and businesslike 

In the selection of an architect Mr. Green 
named the two methods in general use — 
first by direct selection, and second by a lim 
ited competition; and called attention to the 
fact that the point was the selection of an 
architect, not the selection of a plan, for the 
architect is much more important than the 
plan 

Mr. Green dwelt at length upon the different 
ways the mind of an architect is affected and 
stimulated by the two methods of his choos- 
ing. By the first method he feels that he 1s 
trusted, and goes to work at the design know- 


ra 


* Summary prepared by Miss M. E, Hazeltine, as 
secretary New York Library Association. 


ing that his work 


in is to count for something 
He studies the problem with his client, wl 
tells him of his ideals and desires, and 1! 

is an interchange of contidence, the good 
sults of which will show in the mpleted 
building The limited competition on tl 
other hand really descent 5 int a wue ig 


match, the competitors trying to guess what 
will please the committee and the expert 
There is no interchange of confidence, m ! 


sultation as to details, but a working and 
guessing to win. While he did not claim that 
competitions are all evil, yet he found little 
good in them. The architect directly selected 


“orows up” with his committee, he educates 
them, and he in turn learns from them 

If a competition must be had, start by en 
gaging an expert to assist in formulating the 
program and in advising as to the decision. 
The competition should be limited to a few, 
each competitor to be paid the same amount 


except the one who finally receives the com 
mission, Select as competitors only architects 
so good that you would be glad to give the 
work to any one of them lhe architect once 
select 1, either directly competition, 
have confidence in him, and show him that 
vou have. Make your wants known, a! di it 

his duty to work them out as far as possible 


but have confidence in the architect, or get 


As to the matter of interior arrange! : 
the librarian is suprem« In the clothing, or 
outer structure, the architect should under 
stand that he is alone responsible nd should 
be given full wel Each building is a 
problem different from ill others. Its cost 
its object, its surroundings and the ambitions 
of its builders, are ali to considered. It 1s 
dificult therefore to state genera: pri les 
covering the planning of librari h 


particular one furnishes a distinct and differ 
ent problem. 

‘A library building, however w« ll arranged 
will be out of date in an amazingty 
time. on account of the progressive nature ¢ f 


the work The stack and open shelves 
only late innovations, and who will dare t 
predict what is to come next > T would, there 
fore. advise the building perhaps, ot ¢ nly the 
exterior walls, leaving the imterior to be ar 
ranged and rearranged as « ften as is seen fit 
If it were possible, I would suggest putting 
the stacks on wheels, or the use of some st ch 
flexible arrangement ; also the u f movable 
he Wd he 


partitions, glass or otherwise, whi 
shifted at any time, and entirely « 
arrangement, as convemeénce requir d.” 
Library architecture, as a whole, is pre- 
sented in the compact and comprehensive ar 
ticle contributed by C. C. Soule to the Sturgis 
“Dictionary of architecture and building.”’t 
Opening with the definition of “library” as 


“any place provided for the keeping and ar- 


t Soule, C: C. Library. (In Sturgis’ “Dictionary 
of architecture and building,” v. 2, Pp. 749°759 Mac- 
millan.) 
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rangement of a collection of books, for con- 
tinual public or private use,” a brief survey is 
given of the historical development of library 
architecture and of the succession of types 
of building. The Vatican and the Bodleian 
may be regarded as typical of library build- 
ings from the 15th to the middle of the roth 
centuries, although in 1740 the Radcliffe Li- 
brary of Oxford gave an example of the cen- 
tral circular reading room, later so familiar. 
American libraries noted as typical of styles 
of architecture are Gore Hall (1837), Boston 
Atheneum (1849), and Astor (1851), the lat- 
ter setting the model of the first “conventional 
plan,” later followed by the Boston Public, 
Peabody Institute, and other iarge libraries. 
The schedule of requirements approved by 
the American Library Association is given, 
and excellent practical suggestions are made 
for the planning of buildings to meet varying 
conditions of use. Especially useful is a sum- 
mary, setting forth 16 “features in which lh- 
brary bu Idings need special study and treat- 
ment,” as shelving and book cases, stack, al- 
coves, delivery room, catalogs, admission and 
supply of light, etc. Appended is a brief ref 
erence list of literature of the subject, and 
descriptive paragraphs on the Bodleian, Con- 
gressional, Laurentian, and Radcliffe libraries 

‘Tne planning of small libraries” was con- 
sidered by Charles Knowles Bolton in The 
Brickvuilder for August. These ranged from 
the village library costing from $5000 to $15,- 
000 to buildings costing from $15,000 to $50,- 
ooo, and the illustrations given include plans 
of the Lawrenceville branch of the Pittsburgh 
Carnegie Library, the libraries of Champaign, 
lll... Plymouth, Mass., and Wayland, Mass., 
and the Fogg Library at South Weymouth, 
Mass. In noting the requirements of a small 
building, Mr, Bolton says: “In the ordinary 
arrangement of space, the reading room 1s on 
one side of the entrance. There is a chil 
dren’s room on the other side, and the —- 
ery desk is opposite the front door Back « 
the desk is a stack, which forms an ell or a 
jection, All persons passing to and from the 
stack must go by the attendant at the desk. 
In branch libraries, or in libraries having col- 
lections which grow very slowly, a semi-cir- 
cular wing is attractive. The cases radiate 
from the delivery desk, and the windows 
throw light between them. The spread of the 
cases may allow space between their outer 
ends for small study tables and chairs. The 
stack itself should have aisles at least 30 
inches wide; the top shelf of each case, on 
wl h the books rest, should be not over 60'4 
fect above the floor, although in the alcoves 
one or two higher shelves may be used to ad- 
vantage, because a step or ladder will be at 
hand. A shelf eight inches wide is all that 
is necessary 

= rovision for a stack 
upon in every library plan, as a means of es 
cape ‘im the pressure which ine itably comes 
wooen a growimng collection « f books It may 


should be insisted 


be unimportant in extent, but it must be ca- 
pable of enlargement. 

“The delivery desk, which is also an infor- 
mation desk and a vigilance station in a smal] 
library, is closely associated with every func- 
tion of administration, and should be a dis- 
tinct feature of the plan. It should be near 
the stack. . . . Finally, the person in charge 
should be able, if the library cannot afford to 
have two assistants constantly on duty, to see 
the greater part of every room which is open 
to the public—the reading room, the chil- 
dren's room, the reference room, and also the 
card catalog, which must be well lighted and 
near a table. It will be seen that much is r¢ 
quired of an architect in placing the delivery 
desk. One is amazed to see in some fine 
buildings a desk dependent upon artificial 
light, and so placed that secluded corner 
(even in small buildings) permit children 
romp and commit acts of vandalism beyond 
the eyes of the attendant.” 

The various features of an up-to-date smal] 
library building are noted as a reading room 
children’s room, reference room, work room 
and a conversation room, “which may also be 
the historical and exhibition room, as well as 
a meeting place for the trustees.” For a 
larger building bicycle room, librarian’s offic 
unpacking room, etc., are requisites a de 
partment for s« -hool-reference work 
able. 

“It is hardly necessary to say that thought 
should be given to the position which the | 
brary is to occupy in the land. It seems 
conceivable that one of the best firms of at 
chitects in New York could be guilty of pla 
ing a building on a lot in such a way that en 
largement' is possible on one side only, and 
then to block that side by an enormous old 
fashioned chimney and fireplace. The tru 
tees of that library are now facing a problem 
that these architects have done their best t 
make impossible of solution.” 

Provision for the needs of a college library 
is made in the “Tentative plan,” recently 
sued by the University of California for 
new library building.* This was prepared 
with the desire of obtaining from lbrarian 
opinions as to best size and arrangement of 
the various departments of the library, and th 
ventilation and heating of the building as a 
whole. The premises upon which the plans 
are based are: “1, the temperate climate of 
Jerkeley, subject to extremes of neither heat 
nor cold: 2, a light-giving sky of average ex 
tent, limited somewhat only in the north and 
east: 3. a location facing southerly, with am 
ple space for extension laterally or toward the 
rear. which a rectangular building permits; 4 
a fireproof structure; and 5, practically all 
money and materials necessary for its con 
truction, equipment and administration.” The 


St 


* University of California Library bulletin, no. 
14: Tentative plan proposed for a new library build- 
ine for the University of California. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity Press, September, 1901. 6 p.+4 plans, oO. 
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proposed building is 310 feet by 250 feet in 
dimensions, three-storied, with a basement 
“The entire rear and the center are mere 
shells of masonry, to be occupied by seven 
tiers of steel stacks from base to top, which 
will accommodate 1,000,000 volumes.” Ex- 
umination of the plans is essential to a clear 
understanding of the arrangements, but the 
main departments provided for may be briefly 
noted. In the basement the lower tiers of the 
rear book stacks will be devoted to the bound 
newspaper collections, and adjoining the stack 
on the eastern side is a newspaper room, 525 
square feet. There are two receiving rooms, 
a stack room, workshop, bindery and repair 
room, rooms for men assistants and _ for 
women assistants, and a large room (2345 
square feet) to be devoted to storage and 
mailing of the university publications. Ven- 
tilating and heating apparatus are to be in- 
stalled in the sub-basement, over —s is 
the lowest tier of the central stack, the floor 
of which is 7% feet below the floor of the 
main reading rooms. Power and heat will be 
derived from a central station outside the 
library. The two courts on either side of the 
central stack will have a ceiling of cement 
and glass, and will give storage for dupli- 
cates and for unbound periodicals. On the 
first or main floor cloak rooms respectively 
for men and women flank a spacious en- 
trance to a vestibule, beyond which is the 
general delivery counter. “Behind the coun- 
ter is the terminal of the book-carriers con- 
nected with all the floors of the center and 
rear stacks; an elevator as well as stairs; space 
for reserved books; and a tier of the central 
stack for the commonly used periodical sets, 
to which all persons in either reading room 
have free access.” On this floor are two read- 
ing rooms, affording space for over 600 read- 
ers, with 140 linear feet for catalogs and wall 
cases for reference books. The eastern wing 
is devoted to seminar rooms, and in the south 
east corner is a bibliothecal museum for ex- 
hibition purposes. The librarian’s room is in 
the southwest corner, and the western wing 
contains catalog and accession departments 

‘An unusual amount of glass is recom- 
mended in this construction. The floors of 
the reading rooms are largely of clear glass. 
Prismatic glass in the arches collects light in 
the day time and illuminates the corridors, 
while at night the same will disperse upward 
in the reading rooms the electric light from 
the corridors. The inner walls of the semi- 
nars, as well as of other rooms, on all floors, 
to consist of plain glass from about five feet 
upward.” 

The second floor, in addition to seminar 
rooms, contains a library school room, directly 
over the catalog and accession departments 
The California historical seminar room ad 
joins that portion of the stack to be devoted 
to California history and literature. The 
third floor is also mainly devoted to seminar 
rooms, with rooms for the university archives 
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for prints and engravings, and for maps and 
charts “The uppermost story of the central 
book stack may be finishe san integral por 
tion of the stack, or may floored over and 
utilized as a lecture room. Space is obtained 


here for photographic rooms 
“From the floor line of the third story, at 


a height of about 30 feet, spring the glass 
roofs over the main reading rooms. Such an 
expanse of glass might be unwise in a lau 
tude where the snowfall is heavy, or where 
summer's unrelenting heat would be t op 
pressive Rut in Berkeley a glass-covered 


court, measuring 100 by 63 feet, in the Me 
chanical and Electrical building, has proved a 
success. and this problem here is reduced 
simply to adjustment of height of ceiling, 
with a view toward economy of artificial heat, 
sufficient ventilation, the pre vention of echo, 
and architectural effect." The “tentative 
plan” is worthy of the careful attention of 
those interested in library architecture 


THE CARNEGIE BRANCH, FREE PUB 
LIC LIBRARY, ST. JOSEPH, MO 


In developing the plans of the Carnegie 
Branch Library, special attention was given 
to the questions of access to everything re id 
able ard economy of administration Che 
building is to be erected in the stock vards 
district, and will be used almost exclusively 


by people and children belonging to the work 
ing classes, most of whom have neve had the 
advantages to be derived trom the use of a 
library. The coneliation of $25,000 for the 
erection of the building was secured from 


Mr. Carnegie by Mr. John Donovan, general 
manager of the stock yards. This gentleman 
is also interested in the land company which 
gave a block of ground 260 x 400 feet on which 
to place the building. The delay in com 
mencing the building was caused by th fail- 


ure of the city to establish grades and pro 
vide adequate sewerage These difhculties 
have now been removed, and the contract tor 


the construction of the building was recently 
awarded to local contractors a the sum of 
$23,050. This does not include wok shelves 
or cork carpet 

The building will be of brick and stone 
with slate roof and fireproof construction; 
steam heat. The plans, given elsewhere, show 
the arrangement, and are correct with the ex 
ception that to the left of the entrance to the 
rotunda is a locker for the em] loves 

The basement or ground floor will be five 
fect below the surface and eight feet above, 
and is divided into an assembly room 30 x 32 
feet. which it is the present intention to use 
as a men’s club ro 2 It is not necessary for 
one to go into the library proper in order to 
reach this room rhe effort will be to get 
the men to use this room, in the belief that 
library use will speedi lv follow \ pleasant 
little room ine the use of women's clubs or 
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school classes, as occasion may warrant, is 
across the hall, being 16x 18 feet. Adjoining 
this is the library work room, with shelving 
for storage of books and periodicals not in 
use. Under the circular stack are the boiler, 
fuel rooms and men’s toilet. Height of ceil- 
ing, 14 feet. 

The first, or library, floor will be 32x 54 
feet without the circular stack room, which 
latter is on a radius of 34 feet. The rotunda 
is formed by oak and glass railings, extend- 
ing six feet from the floor. The children’s 
room is to the right, the entire side of the 
building, with wall shelving, a_ blackboard 
being in the center. The tables will vary in 
height, the little ones being close to the desk. 
Reading room is on the left, with shelving 
for certain popular books. The book shelves 
are in the rear, in circular form. Total book 
capacity, 10,000 v As the ceiling in this 
room is 16 feet high, provisions are made for 
a two-story stack should use of the library 
in the future warrant it. The charging desk 
is octagonal in form, adopted after a talk 
with Mr. Anderson, of Pittsburgh 

The charging desk contains a card catalog, 
opening toward the books in the rear, while 
inside arrangements are made for everything 
for which a use can be found at this place 
— supplies of all kinds, application cards and 
register, charging tray in the center, and the 
other little things which are looked upon as 
time-savers if convenient to the hand. 

[he library has an annual maintenance 
The contract calls for the 


This 


fund of $2500. 
building to be completed Aug. 15, 1902. 
is the first branch library building, erected 
specifically for such use, to be built in Mis- 


sour! P. B. W. 
A GERMAN VIEW OF AMERICAN LI- 
BRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


AMERICANS are popularly supposed to main- 
tain a peculiar and somewhat touchy interest 
in the printed opinions of foreigners concern- 
ing their country and its institutions. Whether 
the popular belief is well founded or not, 
American librarians cannot fail to be inter- 
ested in the report of a highly trained scien- 
tist who has made a special, albeit confessedly 
hasty, study of their chief buildings. In the 
summer of 1809 Dr. A, B. Meyer, director of 
a museum in Dresden, was commissioned to 
visit the United States and to study museum 
and library buildings with a view to securing 
helpful information for the erection of a new 
structure for the institution over which he 
presides. The first two portions of his report 
are now accessible 
Ostens der Vereinigten 
Nord America Reisestudien von Dr. 

Il. Der Staat New York. 8+72 p. 
6+10!1 Berlin, R. Friedlaender & 
Sohn., 1900-1901 (Abhandlung und Berichte des 
Koeniglichen Zoologischen und Anthropologisch-Eth- 
nographischen Museums zu Dresden. Band 9, p. A 
72, and Beiheft.) 


*1I. Ueber Museen des 


Maaten von 
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At first glance it will perhaps strike some 
of us as strange that we have not associated 
libraries closely with museums in our study 
of the problems of library architecture. They 
have only to be brought into mental juxtapo- 
sition for the reasonableness of their union 
from this and other points of view to become 
at once apparent. It will moreover be plain 
to the readers of Dr. Meyer’s pages that the 
museums which receive his warmest praise 
for system of arrangement and indexing are 
those which have copied closest library meth 
while the library buildings which seem 
to meet his highest approval most resemble 
in structural details those museum buildings 
which he commends. There is no little matter 
for reflection in these facts. 

In his preface Dr. Meyer tells us that gen- 
eral and searching criticism of what he has 
observed is to be made in an appendix to his 
report; hence we must beware of too great 
certitude as to his conclusions drawn from 
separate criticisms. He does state, however, 
in the preface, that from an architectural point 
of view American libraries are farther 
vanced and more noteworthy than American 
mttseums, and even surpass those of Europe 
which is not the case with our museums. It 
may be said here that the author's spirit is 
all that could be asked in the way of fairness 
and good-will 

In his first part the state of New York is 
treated. It will be seen that only the larger 
institutions and those possessing new build 
ings or those of an uncommon size are no- 
ticed. The list of libraries and museums de- 
scribed is as follows: in New York City, the 
American Museum of Natural History, the 
Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. the New York Public Library, Columbia 
University; in Albany, the State Museum and 
State Library, together with a description of 
the University of the State of New York; 
and in Buffalo. the Public Library and the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. The 
author complains, with reason, of the lack of 
good photographs of these structures, but 
carefully gives the sources of the 45 illus- 
trations which accompany his first part 

The buildings of the first two institutions 
named above are described with scientific de 
tails as to manner of heating, ventilating, 
and lighting, and with careful study of the 
mode of construction and manner of displaying 
objects. The last comes in for no little crit- 
icism. The New York Public Library re- 
ceives hardly the attention which its size and 
importance demands, but the author very 
properly excuses himself for this on the plea 
of the unfinished state of the new buildings, 
whose plans are, however, given in some 
detail. 

As Columbia University is the first Amer 
ican university of which the author treats, he 
describes for his German readers, with a re- 
markably clear understanding of the subject, 
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the character, history, and scope of the Amer- 
ican college and university. The library of 
Columbia is fully treated. Dr. Meyer ap 


proves most highly the arrangement of semi- 
nar and rooms in this structure, and 
grows enthusiastic over the steel stacks. Ger- 
man thoroughness and the theorists’s point of 
view are shown in the objection made here, 
and with regard to almost all other buildings 
to the wooden furniture and office fittings on 
the score that by their use the danger trom 
fire is greatly increased 

Steel stacks, steel office furniture, an 
proof buildings other than museums i 
braries. also receive considerable attention 1n 
this first part. The structure of these bu ld 
ings receives no greater attention than the 
methods of heating and ventilation, the latter 
of which the author finds generally absolutely 
wanting In discussing the institutions at 
Albany the State Library and the Library 
School receive the major part of Dr. Meyer's 
description. He describes at some length the 
decimal system of classification and the tray 


stack 


elling libraries so familiar to us all The 
Buffalo libraries also receive considerable 
space. Eighteen pages of notes, mostly of a 


bibliographical character, conclude the first 
part of the report. 

It is significant that the city of Chicago oc 
cupies the whole of the second part of this 


study, and receives some thirty pages more 
space than the whole state of New York 
Here also the author has omitted small libra- 


ries from his consideration. The Field Co- 
lumbian Museum, better known, as a building, 
as the Art Palace at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, is the first institution described. Here 
the want of efficient protection against fire is 
condemned as vigorously as_ the admirable 
system of cataloging material —a combina- 
tion of card catalog and accessions record in 
effect. if not in name —is praised. In con- 
nection with his account of the museum of 
the Chicago Academy of Sciences, the author 
takes occasion to give a long description of 
American steel structures and of the hollow 
tile system used to insure fireproof walls and 
floors. He finds the structural details and 
plan of this building to be the best which he 
has described in America, both in respect to 
economy of space and general design The 
building of the Art Institute 1s also described 
with fulness, and the work of its schools out- 
lined. Its system of protection against fire is 
warmly commended. 

With the building of the Chicago Historical 
Society the libraries of the city begin to re- 
ceive consideration. The absolute absence of 
inflammable material from this building meets 


with the author’s highest approval He in- 
clines to the view, however, that in doing 
away with wood the requirements of ele- 


gance and lightness in the steel furniture. 


etc.. have not been met. 
When the John Crerar Library comes up 
for treatment the notable compact with the 
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the city for dividing 


other large libraries of 
such 


the field of books in a manner as to se- 
cure the largest possible results from the 
funds of all the libraries is outlined and high- 
lv praised, being termed “as wise as it 1S 
rare.” In connection with this particular li- 
brary perhaps because its building 1s not 
vet begun the system of administration, the 
orinted card catalog, its binding, et ire de 


scribed at length. The final verdi 
ly be disputed: “mir imponirte die Organisa 
der John Crerar Library als ebenso 
musterhaft wie originell.” 

The architectural features of the Nev 
Library, especially its long interior corridors, 


vherrs 


resounding floors, and absence of private 
work rooms for the staff, are unsparingly 
condemned. So also the defective ventilation 
and the system of housing books in depart- 
ments without any general author c italog for 
the entire library in an accessible place are 
strongly criticised. The “Rudolph Indexer” 
im ts several forms is desct bed and illus 
trated 

The artistic and decorative features of the 
Chicago Public Library, the arrangement of 
its circulation department, and the general 
plan of the building appear to have impressed 
Dr Mever most favorably. With his cordial 
ipproval of the plans, aside from those of the 
circulation department, few librarians will 
agree. He criticises severely the plan of plac- 
ing the heating apparatus in the structure 


itself, and contrasts the failure of the ventila 
tion system with its successful manipulation 
in the building of the Chicago Telephone Co 

This portion of Dr. Meyer's report closes 
with the best description of the University of 
Chicago known to me His account is now 
two years old, and that means a good deal in 
the history of an institution which has accom 
plished so much in a de ‘ade. But for catho 
licity, accuracy, and strictly impartial, though 
cordially sympathetic, criticism this account 1s 
both noteworthy and comme ndable 

In conclusion it may be fairly said that Dr. 
Meyer has shown remarkably good judgment 
and sense in his ‘riptions By strictly 
limiting himself to institutions with one ex 
nd fine buildings, 


de 


ception, which have large 
which was entirely justifiable in view of the 
purpose of his visit, he has necessarily shut 


himself off from much of the freshness, vigor, 
and peculiar enthusiasm which differentiate 
library work in our small cities towns 
from similar work anywhere else But at the 
same time he has performed a signal service 
to American librarians by recor ling with 
painstaking accuracy the details of our larger 
structures, and showing 


and 


that in his search for 
information after the purely material he has 


found it impossible to neglect the vital ele- 
ments in our work We shall await with 
great interest the two forthcoming portions 


which will treat of 
of Washington and of Bos 
Ww 


the libraries and museums 
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DOCUMENT COLLECTIONS O 
LIGRARY OF CONGRESS. 

Tue wealth of matter which is published 
by governments — national, state and local — 
together with the kindred publications of quasi- 
public corporations, all of which must be con- 
sidered as documents, perplexes and embar- 
rasses the librarian. So great is the extent of 
this literature that no library can aim to com- 
prise it all. Few are so free from restriction 
as the Library of Congress. Yet to attempt 
to collect every document issued by every gov- 
ernment body in the United States alone 
would drain the resources of the Library of 
Congress and soon overcrowd its shelves. 
The place, circumstances and contemplated use 
of a library must determine the scope of its 
document collection. For the Library of Con- 
gress the determining characteristic has been 
the fact tl.at it is the legislative library. In 
the Library of Congress, which of necessity 
comprises primarily the aim of collecting all 
material tributary to the work of legislation, 
the document collections have a wider scope 
than could be expected elsewhere. 

The Library of Congress can hardly “point 
with pride” to the fact that its collections of 
documents published by the United States 
government are extensive and possibly more 
complete than those to be found elsewhere. 
For the Library of Congress nothing short of 
a complete collection of these documents is a 
fitting ideal. The documents bearing the 
Congressional number in the familiar sheep- 
bound sets have been given abundantly to the 
Library of Congress by law, and apart from a 
few losses which have arisen through the dis- 
appearance of particular volumes the set is 
quite complete. But the documents issued by 
the departments, both those which duplicate 
the Congressional sets and those which were 
wholly independent of it, have in times past 
been received by the Library of Congress in a 
most haphazard fashion. No law existed 
before March 3, 1901, authorizing the Govern- 
ment Printing Office to furnish these docu- 
ments to the Library of Congress. These, 
since 1895 at least, had been furnished to de- 
pository libraries throughout the country, The 
executive departments and offices have been 
most willing to present their documents and 
have indeed responded to appeals with the 
most cheerful alacrity, but those in charge of 
them have, as a rule, been unaware of the fact 
that their publications were not currently re- 
ceived at the Library of Congress. 

If it be the proper ideal for the Library of 
Congress to collect all printed matter pub- 
lished by the federal government, it cannot be 
deemed equally important that all the pub- 
lications issued by the separate states of the 
Union should be included within its collec- 
tions. It has, of course, a primary interest in 
all legislative matters, and collects the records 


* Read before District of Columbia Library Asso- 
ciation, Nov. 13, 1901. 
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of proceedings of the state legislatures and 
the papers printed by order of the legislature 
and bound together as collected documents. 
Of these volumes there are some 7000, exclu- 
sive of all duplicates, in the Library of Con- 
gress. Separate issues of the states are col- 
lected only when they touch upon matters of 
the first importance, and no attempt is made 
to have complete collections of the purely ad- 
ministrative reports of state institutions gen- 
erally, 

As we pass from the consideration of state 
to that of local documents we seem to get 
further from the immediate purpose of the 
Library of Congress, and the problem of se- 
lection becomes more difficult. In view of the 
interest in municipal government at the pres- 
ent time, and in view perhaps of the functions 
of Congress as the governing body of the 
District of Columbia, the Library of Congress 
cannot overlook this field of literature, nor 
can it attempt a collection of all the local doc- 
uments published in the United States. The 
present collection, confined almost exclusively 
to the large states, numbers some 1300 v. 
Little has, to my knowledge, been done to de- 
velop this field of literature or to establish the 
principles upon which the acquisition of ma- 
terial should proceed. It is one of the prob- 
lems which we have thus far been obliged to 
postpone. 

The most distinctive feature of the docu- 
ment collections of the Library of Congress 
is undoubtedly the wealth of foreign material 
which they contain. Since 1867 a regular ex- 
change of government documents between the 
United States and foreign governments has 
taken place. Through the agents of the 
Smithsonian Institution some 45 sets of the 
publications of the United States are sent to 
as many foreign governments, from whom the 
Library of Congress receives a more or less 
adequate equivalent. In arranging this ex- 
change it has been deemed important that 
the libraries of Europe should contain the 
public documents of the United States, and 
whether located in large or small countries, 
with a large or small number of publications 
of their own, the full sets of the United 
States Government have been sent. Yet the 
return which has been made to the Library of 
Congress does not depend alone upon the 
number of works published by the different 
governments, but frequently upon fortuitous 
circumstances. The regularity of receipts de- 
pends much upon the concentration or lack of 
concentration in the method of publishing 
documents. Where they are printed by order 
of the legislature, and numbered consecutive- 
ly in series, as in the Parliamentary papers of 
Great Britain, the receipts are large, but 
where they are printed by several ministries, 
and where there are several special agents to 
forget the transmission, the receipts are less 
satisfactory. Yet the collection as a whole is 
a remarkable one. The documents which 
may be classed as legislative documents and 
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correspond for foreign governments to our 
Congressional sets number over 20,000 for 
Great Britain and her colonies, and the Euro- 
pean nations. There is still much unsorted 
material relating especially to South America 
in the Library of Congress 

In relation to other libraries it may be 
stated that the aggregate number of volumes 
in the Library of Congress, exclusive of du- 
plicates, is about 87,500 volumes. The New 
York Public Library, where special attention 
is given to documents, had in 1900 65,575 vol- 
umes of this class. The other large libraries 
of the United States fall much below these 
figures, so far as their contents can be in- 
ferred from their reports 

RoLtanp P. FALKNER 
Chief Documents Division, Library of Con- 


LIBRARY HELPS—INDEXES.* 


Every person with a well-ordered mind 
classifies more or less closely for himself, and 
feels the need of indexes as guides to his 
classification Indexing then follows close 
upon the heels of classification An index 
made for one person may well include only 
those topics which are of interest to that per- 
son, but an index for the general public 
should be a guide to every topic in the matter 
indexed. The indexer must put himself int 
sympathy with minds of varied interests 

The librarian should have the instincts of 
an indexer, if she is to be successful in refer 
ence work, and should make herself thor- 
oughly familiar with her bibliographic tools 
One who knows the scope and arrangement 


of her reference books, (using the term refer- 
ence in a broad sense.) can make her library 
of tenfold mere service to the readers than 
it would otherwise be. Whether the library 


has many or few indexes and bib 


the librarian must be the index of indexes. 

The simplest index to consider is that for a 
single work, in one volume or especially in 
several. Many readers have not formed the 
habit of using such indexes. It is true that 
some are unsatisfactory, but others are of 
great value The “Riverside edition” of 
Lowell’s prose works has a very full index 
to volumes 1-6 in vol. 6, while vol. 7, pub- 
lished later, is indexed by itself. This ir 
regularity should be noted in the volumes on 
the first page of index, and on the catalog 
cards. Schovler’s “History of the United 
States” has in vol. § an index for the first five 
volumes. while in each of the other volumes, 
i.c., 1-4 and 6, there is an index for that par 
ticular volume. The worker wh becomes 
familiar with these peculiarities will save 
much time 

There are some collections which are made 
very valuable by good indexing. Such a set 
is Stedman and Hutchinson's “Library of 
American literature.” Its subject side is often 


liographies, 


* Part of talk given before Western Massachusetts 


Library Club, Huntington, Oct. 1® 
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overlooked, because i* classed as literature 
and its first interest is on the author side, but 
the general index is worth careful consid- 
eration in the small library. The titles of all 
the poems in the work are given under the 
head poetry; a collection of noted sayings 1s 
indexed; under humor are listed selections 
from many authors. Such subjects as slavery 
and temperance, which are of great interest 
historically, are brought out by the index 
Some of our students are studying, in con- 
nection with early American literature, such 
topics as the New England Divine, Religious 
sects in New England, Religious dissension 
in New England in colonial times, etc. We 
have found some illuminating material here in 
selections from contemporary writers. There 
are contemporary documents relating to witc/i 
craft which the small library would be un- 
likely to have in any other form, 

Curtis’s “Orations and addresses” touch 
many subjects of general interest, to which 
there is a key in the index. The same is true 
of Brewer's “World's best orations.” 

The “Messages and papers of the Presi- 
dents,” edited by Richardson, contains an in- 
dex, so-called, which is really a dictionary of 
United States history combined with the index 
proper of the volumes. One finds there in a 
nutshell the story of the old Northwest Terr 
tory; the leading facts and dates in the woman 
suffrage movement; the provisions of the 
stamp act, and like material 

The “Old South leaflets.” which have 
brought within the reach of very small libra 
ries the most important documents 1n the hts 


tory of our country, have been indexed on 
cards by the A. L. A. Publishing Board The 
card index of Massachusetts public docu 
ments, prepared by the Massachusetts Li 
brary Club, was also valual 

The indexes already referred to are limited 
in their range, but almost every subject 1s 


included in the periodical index« The first 
and greatest of these is “Pooles which 
has been beyond the reach of many small hi 


braries, but now in its consolidated and 
abridged edition is better suited to their pur 
poses and purses The several indexes to 
current periodicals allow a choice of supple 
ments to “Poole.” First is the “ Annual lit 
erarv index,” which appears shortly after the 
close of the year: see lat 


-ond, the “Cumulative in 


dex to periodicals,” publ hed monthly and 
cumulating to the quarterly nu hers, covet 
ing a smaller list of periodical then the for 
mer. but including author ell as sub 
sects. in dictionary form. The th rd, which ts 
new and not yet well known, meet the needs 
of very small libraries which have only a few 


periodicals. This 1s the “Readers’ guide to 
periodical literature,” published by W 
Wilson. of Minneapolis, th publisher of the 
“Cumulative book index,” and costing $i a 
year Fifteen periodicals are now indexed 
and it is stated that the number will be in 
creased to 20 or more before the end of the 
year Roth authors and subjects are in 
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cluded. The monthly index in the Review of 
Reviews is useful for those who have no bet- 
ter one. The “Index to St. Nicholas,” com 
piled by Harriet Goss and Gertrude A 
Baker, and published by the Cumulative In 
dex Co., is proving a great boon to those who 
work with children. It is a dictionary index 
to the first 27 volumes of the magazine, 

The “A. L. A. index to general literature” 
represents a vast amount of analytical cata- 
loging by co-operating libraries. The new 
edition is greatly enlarged, and is a guide not 
only to essays and monographs on a great 
variety of subjects, but refers also to reading 
lists and bibliographies 

SERTHA BLAKELY, 
Mt. Holyoke College Library. 


PRESERVATION AND USE OF NEWS- 
PAPER CLIPPINGS. 


Henry J. Carr, in Our Journal (Penn Yan, N. Y.). 


DurinG the past 30 years I have had ex- 
perience with and made trial of various 
methods for utilizing scraps and clippings, 
and have, as far as possible, learned of all 
labor-saving devices for that purpose, both 
patented and others. As a result I am con 
fident that the use of cards or envelopes (or 
both combined if need be) will best serve 
the purpose. 

THE CARD METHOD 


The average single column newspaper clip- 
ping is scarcely two and a half inches wide, 
while column widths exceeding three inches 
are not numerous. Taking the latter as a 
maximum, it will be found that a method 
similar to the card catalog, customary in pub- 
lic libraries, can be carried out with ease and 
a moderate degree of expense. Standard size 
catalog cards are cut a fraction scant of three 
by five inches, and are used standing on their 
longer edges in drawers or boxes so as to 
be readily turned forward or back for read- 
ing the entries on the face of the cards. A 
subject name or some leading word of the 
catalog entry is written at the upper left- 
hand corner of each card, e. g., “Death pen- 
alty,” “Future life,” “Temperance,” “Roose- 
velt, Theodore.” 

For filing clippings, if one will procure a 
supply of like sized cards (and for this pur- 
pose they may be of a cheaper quality or ma- 
terial than is at all desirable for library cat- 
aloging) it beccmes no difficult matter to in- 
dicate by a word or more the subject, or 
topic, of any clippings; and, folding each 
clipping to a length of a little less than five 
inches, to place it on edge just behind the 
card which thus serves as an index guide 
to it. 

Subsequent clippings on the same topic, as 
they come to hand, are dropped into place in 
like manner behind the guide, alongside of 
their predecessors; and those on yet other 
subjects, behind corresponding cards bearing 
respective topic word or words. A guide 


card once prepared serves its purpose for any 
number of clippings relating to that partic- 
ular topic that may be placed in their order 
behind it; hence the ease of filing is increased 
with the growth of the collection and extent 
of the guides previously made ready. 

The various indicating cards are arranged 
in the filing drawers or boxes in due alpha- 
betical order, after the manner of the words 
in a dictionary or an encyclopedia. Care be- 
ing taken to select abstract or specific subject 
headings rather than general or inclusive 
class names, it becomes possible to decide 
upon a suitable term, or word, that will 
serve for both the first filing and later as the 
head under which to look for it among the 
guide cards when occasion arises for sub- 
sequent use of a clipping. 

Should two or more designations, or some- 
what synonymous terms, seem applicable, 
which is not infrequently the case, one can be 
adopted and a cross-reference to that term 
entered on another card bearing the diverse 
heading. One inclined to go into this mat- 
ter fully would do well to consult the “List 
of subject headings” prepared by a committee 
of the American Library Association. For 
a less elaborate code of headings and cross 
references one may refer to and follow the 
alphabetical subject order of a good encyclo- 

such as Johnson’s and others of its 


In addition to the clippings as such, notes 
or memoranda on the subject, or from one’s 
reading, may be made on slips of paper and 
filed in similar manner behind the cards 
The practice of taking all notes of reading 
on uniform size slips is one to be commended 
whether they be filed in this manner or kept 
together in a bunch in alphabetical or other 
order, and they will usually prove more sat- 
isfactory than the use of a book for such 
purpose. 

THE ENVELOPE METHOD, 


The envelope may be large or smal! to 
meet individual preference, or as may be 
deemed as best adapted to the size of the re 
spective clippings or articles that are to be 
filed. Ordinary commercial sizes are always 
to be had at no more cost than cards if 
bought in thousand lots, and need not be 
gummed. In either case envelopes will be 
best used in much the same way as described 
for cards; indicating words or terms to be 
written in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelopes, and the latter placed on edge in 
boxes or drawers. If the clippings are few 
or small they can be placed within the en 
velopes. If numerous, it will be found full 
easier to file and find them behind the enve- 
lopes, which then serve as guide cards; and 
thus the envelopes can be reserved for hold- 
ing, separate from the clippings, any refer- 
ences to books, or memoranda of kindred ma- 
terial elsewhere, of which it may be thought 
desirable to make and keep a note. 

As regards special clippings of extra size. 
or illustrations not desirable to fold, etc., all 
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such had better be placed in suitable large 
portfolio envelopes, or else flatwise in draw- 
ers; and a memorandum of each showing 
where placed, filed along with the ordinary 
clippings, or reference slips, behind the guide 
cards or envelopes of corresponding topic. 
In using envelopes as suggested, some have 
undertaken to write thereon the title of each 
clipping filed in or behind it. That practice 
is not to be commended, as a rule, for it re- 
quires additional labor, and labor-saving is 
one of the objects always to be sought in 
handling clippings. One should be particu- 
lar, however, to minute on each clipping the 
date and name of the publication from which 
it is taken. Such data may serve to identfy 
or mark the value of authenticity of the clip- 
ping afterwards, and yet will take but a mo- 
ment to jot down when first in hand. 
Over-abundance of clippings may prove 
more of a drawback, at times, than a dearth 
in the supply. Therefore do not aim to save 
everything that is valuable, but rather that 
which probably will be of future use or in- 


terest. Clip freely, but do not file the clip- 
pings at once. Let them accumulate a bit 
and “season,” as it were; and, at a conve- 


nient time afterwards, sort them over and 
discard with discretion. Later consideration 
of an artic!: may enable one to derive a more 
judicious opinion of its value than that formed 
in the glow of its first hasty reading. 


A MODIFICATION OF THE BROWNE 
CHARGING SYSTEM. 


In the Liprary jJouRNAL for May, 1899, 
there appeared an article by L. P. Lane en- 
titled “The Browne charging system; pos- 
sible improvements suggested,” which pro- 
posed, as the essential feature, “the substitu- 
tion of a reader’s card for the reader’s library 
pocket of the Browne system, and of a book- 
charge envelope or card case, instead of the 
book card of the Browne system”; in other 


words, the Browne system reversed. Hav- 
ing tested this system by eight mo: use, 
a sketch of its practical workings n be of 


interest. 

The borrower's card, which is held by the 
library when in use, and by the borrower 
when not in use, is 7x 11.8 cm. in size, and 
bears the number, name, and address of bor- 
rower, with date of expiration of his privi- 
leges on one side and a few important rules 
on the other. The book envelope is a com- 
mon coin envelope (with the flaps turned in) 
7.5x12 cm. in size, made of the stoutest 
stock which could be secured. On the envel- 
opes are written the call numbers, etc., as on 
the book cards of the Browne and Newark 
systems. Formerly using the latter system, all 
circulating books were supplied with pockets 
and dating slips ; 

In charging a book, the assistant at the issue 
desk stamps date on dating slip, takes the 
book-envelope and borrower’s card, issues the 
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book and slips card in the envelope. Before 
closing at night the envelopes are counted and 
arranged, and placed in the charging tray, 
with a tin date guide in front of them. No 
date is stamped on the book-envelope, unless 
the book becomes overdue, when the date of 
issue Is written on, or it renewed, it is stamped 
renewed with date. In discharging. the book- 
envelope is found by the date on the dating 
slip, the card is taken from the envelope, re- 
turned to borrower, and the envelope placed 


in book, which is ready for circulation. The 
card is always returned to the borrower and 
never held when not in use (except in case 


of fines, or if left for the reservation of a 
book). The possession of it by the borrower 
proves that there are no charges whatever 
against him 

The advantages of this system are of course 
true of the Browne system, if the borrower 
carries the pocket when not in use; but the 
substitution of the small card, which can be 
easily carried in a purse or card case, is a 
great convenience to borrowers Like the 
Browne, this system is speedy, and is so sim- 
ple that the chances of error are very slight; 
there is a great saving of time in having the 
borrower's cards at hand for the notification 
f and for the changing of ad 
dresses; and also a great saving of stationery 
and of time formerly used in renewing this 
stationery. Of course some dating slips will 
have to be r and it cannot be said 
that some of the envelopes will not wear out, 


of overdue 


newed; 


but from the present outlook it seems that 
these will last the lifetime of the ordinary 
book. 


One must be careful in taking a book-en- 
velope from the charging tray for any reason, 
as they are not dated, and could be easily 
misplaced. This could be called a disadvan- 
tage, but constant practice will make one 
cautious. Another feature of the system 
which might be considered a disadvantage is, 
that although the number of issues of a book 
may be found by the dating slip, there is no 
record of the borrowers to whom it has been 


issued; but, as suggested by Mr. Lane, this 
could be had by adding the borrower's num- 
ber on the dating slip. However, it is be- 


lieved that this record is not worth the addi 
tional labor, especially in an open shelf li 


brary, where, in case a book found muti 
lated or injured in any way after it had been 
discharged, it would be a difficult matter to 
place the damag vhere it belonged. Of 
course, a rule holding the last borrower re 
sponsible unless reported would to a certain 

nt overcome this, but as yet such a rule 


wt 
exte 


has not been necessary 


As it may seem strange that a library such 
as this (i.¢.. with small income, long hours, 
small force, etc.) should change from one of 


the best-known charging systems, to a new 
system which required an envelope for every 
circulating book. and new cards for all bor- 
rowers, it may be well to add the reasons for 


changing. 
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At the time the changes were made the li- 
brary numbered nearly 29,000 v. The work 
in all departments was increasing, and there 
was much to be done in the way of extending 
the library’s usefulness. The cataloging was 
incomplete; a re-registration of borrowers and 
an inventory of the library were needed. 
Naturally, essentials had to be studied, and 
efforts made to eliminate all work not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

In using the former charging system, it 
seemed that the time spent in the writing of 
numbers could be used to much better ad 
vantage, as the record they gave us was of 
but little service. With that system our 
work was increased by holding borrower's 
cards when they were in use; but this was 
worth while in order to correct irregularities 
in the borrower's register. I mention this, 
for it demonstrated the many advantages of 
having these cards at hard, and led us to 
favor a system incorporating that feature. 
Naturally, when the plans for the re-registra- 
tion and the inventory showed how easily a 
change from the old system could be made, 
the opportunity was immediately embraced. 

The re-registration of borrowers had been 
put off at different times, but could not be 
delayed longer. It had been the custom of the 
library to issue cards with no time limit, and 
as might be expected the register was filled 
with what might be called “dead cards,” 
though in reality they were not. Many errors 
had crept in, and in addition there were 
many protests from guarantors who were 
called on to reimburse the library for the 
failure of some one for whom they had en- 
dorsed years before. 

The inventory was much needed, as it had 
been some time since one had been made. 
Our shelves were open to all, and probably 
with less safeguards than in most libraries. 
We wanted to know if additional safeguards 
were To make this inventory the 
accession catalog would have to be used, as 
the shelf list was not yet complete. It seemed 
that the way of doing the work 
would be to number (with the aid of an auto- 
matic numbering machine) a slip for every 
book a and after comparing these 
with the books on the shelves, charged out, 
condemned, the remaining slips would 
show the missing books 

Now, as a slip for every book was neces- 
sary, we simply substituted envelopes in their 
place; and as new cards would have to be 
written for the majority of borrowers, the 
size of the cards was changed, and new cards 
written for all. In considerable less time than 
was expected the inventory and re-registra- 
tion were completed, and with but little addi- 
tional labor a simple, accurate, speedy charg- 
ing system put in operation We are pleased 
with its workings in every way, and consider 
it a decided improvement over the one for- 

Cuaries D, JoHNSTON 
Cossit Library, Memphis, Tenn 
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EXTENSION OF THE PICTURE 
BULLETIN, 

“You are invited to view a collection of 
North American Indian curios and pictures 
in the reference room of this library. This 
collection has been loaned by several friends, 
and is designed to give the boys and girls of 
the public schools a clearer conception of the 
Indians and their manner of living than is 
usually obtained from books.” In red ink on 
the card of invitation appeared the words 
teepee, loom, costumes, blankets, weapons, 
games, pictures, books, baskets, pottery and 
canoe model. 

At this season of the year a great many 
children are obliged to study the early his- 
tory of our country, and incidentally about 
Indians. To interest children, and to give 
reality and life to the historical work, it was 
decided to have in the Webster Free Library 
of New York City a little collection of things 
Indian. The work of gathering and prepar- 
ing the exhibit was given to the junior mem- 
ber of the staff, Miss Eva L. Boggan, to 
whom all credit is due. Miss Boggan imme- 
diately put herself in touch with persons in- 
terested in Indians and Indian affairs — au- 
thors, artists, anthropologists, ethnologists, 
librarians, Indians, merchants and publishers 
All were very kind and helpful. Private col- 
lections of considerable value were gladly 
loaned, and in some cases personal assistance 
was given in arranging the exhibit. 

On entering the main room the casual vis 
itor is startled by seeing a regular buffalo 
hide teepee. This teepee was used by the 
Sioux Indians about the time of the Wounded 
Knee fight, and in it is the war sheet of Rain 
in-the-Face, and also several blankets. On 
the outside is a buffalo calf skin with curious 
pictorial decorations, Various storage baskets, 
moccasins, etc., are included in the little en- 
closure made by a horse hair lariat supported 
by snow shoes and lacrosse sticks. On the 
woodwork of the corner is arranged a col- 
lection of casts of American prehistoric im- 
plements, donated by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. The stairway is draped with blankets 
of brilliant hues. The mass and warmth of 
color is, perhaps, the first thing to strike a 
visitor on entering the reference room. From 
the picture moulding to the floor the walls 
are completely hidden by Indian blankets of 
manv kinds and colors. Above the blankets 
is a frieze formed of baskets, cooking baskets 
mealing baskets, carrying baskets of various 
kinds and a papoose basket. On the blanket 
background are arranged in various interest- 
ing positions portions of many buckskin cos 
tumes. a bow and a quiver full of stone and 
steel tipped arrows, flint-lock muskets, and 
manv water colors, originals of the Deming 
illustrations A nearly finished blanket is 
still in the loom, which is set up in a corner 
readv for use, just as it once was in New 
Mexico, with wools and implements awaiting 
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The head dress of eagle 
feathers has been placed well out of reach, 
for its preservation’s sake. On six book- 
cases sheets of glass have been temporarily 
screwed, and behind the glass are the many 
small and unusual objects —the silver tribal 
brooches, doll papooses, bead work, orna 
mented war clubs, games, toys and relics, In 
the center of the room one show case contains 
an exhibit designed to show method and ma- 
terial necessary to produce fine Indian pot- 
tery. Other cases contain books and manu- 
scripts in the language of the Micmac, Seneca, 
Mohawk, Sioux and Cree tribes 

Some weeks before the opening of the ex- 
hibit all books in the library which related 
to Indians were set aside, and a good many 
more were purchased for the occasion These 
books. for circulation, are placed on a table in 
the middle of the room under a sign in large 
type, suitably displayed, v hich reads: “Books 
about Indians. Stories, entertaining ; 
charming biography; really interesting hi 
tories.” The sign is under a large canoe 
model, and is supported by flint-head hunting 
arrows. It is hardly needful to say that the 
table is nearly empty 

In accordance with the views of the New 
York Library Association on the subject of 
publicity, invitations were sent to the city 
papers, teachers, librarians, library school stu 
dents and the trustees of the library. 

Perhaps a word as to the results of this 
exhibit may not be out of place. At this 
writing it is impossible to give all results, 
as the collection has been on view only three 
weeks, and it will continue three weeks longer 
However, in the three weeks about 2200 chil 
dren have been required to write composi 
tions on the subject of this collection, and 
about 500 must make drawings of Indian 
things for illustrations to use in their “Hia- 
watha” lessons. Six thousand persons have 
visited the library, and on two occasions it 
was necessary on account of the crowds to 
refuse admittance to many children. The lo- 
cal press has treated the effort kindly; teach- 
ers, trustees and librarians have come in 
numbers to help and to hinder, to praise and 
to criticise. The circulation of books is very 
largely increased, and the reference work 
was never so great 

This library is situated on the great East 
Side. It is an East Side crowd which has 
been and is coming here. The objects are 
partly under glass, but mostly open for in- 
spection. Many of the things are costly and 
some very fragile. Nothing has been lost, 
stolen or broken. Voices are instinctively 
lowered, and, considering the crowds, the at- 
mosphere is one of quiet and order. The 
ready response to confidence placed in the 
public during the past few weeks cannot but 
catise one to marvel that the feasibility of the 
open-shelf system should in some minds be 
still a matter of doubt 

Epwin Wuite GAILLARD, 
Librarian Webster Free Library 
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LIBRARY APPROPRIATIONS IN NEW 
YORK CITY 
THE municipal 
1902 for library purposes in 
are $65 180.50 in excess Of the am 
for the year 1gol A table sh 
propriations in comparison 


appropriations for 
New rk City 


inted 


dations 

Aguilar Free 
ciety 

Webster Free 

Cathedral Free 
Library 

Free Library of the Univ 
sity Settlement Society 

Washington Heights Free 
rary 


Library 


Library 
Circulati 


Library 
of the 
Order ot ten 
Christ 
rary 
of Mecham 
men of the ¢ 


el 
n 


York Free Cir 
Library for the Blind 
Young Men's Beney 
sociation Library 
Totteaville (Ss 1.) 


The total amount granted for 
$214.779.30, including appropriatior 
St. Agnes Library, later merged with 
York Public Library. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
PRINTED CATALOG CARDS 


Tue Librarian of Congress has issued a 
second circular regarding the issue of printed 
catalug cards to libraries Information re- 
garding the ordering of cards, price, etc., 18 
again fully given, and further details of the 
proposed method ar touched upon, It is 
stated that “the classification scheme of the 
Library of Congress, in so far as it fin- 
ished, viz., for Bibliography (including Li- 
brary science) and American history, will 
be printed by the end of 1901 and a copy fur- 
nished to all subscribers for « irds who desire 
it. An advance edition of the A L. A, cata- 
loging rules, as far as r vised by the advisory 
committee of the Association and approved 
by the Publishing Joard, will be printed by 
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the Library of Congress for distribution to 
subscribers to catalog cards. The cataloging 
rules of the Library of Congress agree with 
these in all essential points. Variations will 
be pointed out. These rules will be ready 
for distribution, it is expected, in the early 
part of 1902.” 

The clipping of cards from the 33 or “stan- 
dard,” to the 32 or “index” size must be 
done by the subscribing library and will not 

-at least for the present — be attempted at 
the Library of Congress. “It is believed that 
a satisfactory cutting and punching outfit for 
doing the work by hand will be found com- 
paratively inexpensive and a desirable ac- 
quisition for any library.” 

“The demands for the proof sheets of cata- 
log cards in the course of printing at the 
Library of Congress have been so numerous 
and urgent that it is very probable that, in 
addition to the copies distributed to libraries 
subscribing largely to the cards, other copies 
will be issued at a subscription price. Possi- 
bly the whole distribution, except by way of 
exchange, may have to be placed on a priced 
basis. The arrangement for ‘subscriptions 
cannot be effected at once, but will probably 
be by the first of January next.” 

Orders for the cards have already been in- 
vited, but it is pointed out that there is likely 
to be delay in filling early orders, “which 
must not be regarded as necessarily incident 
to the system of distribution.” Full directions 
and sample forms for ordering are given and 
in the case of titles not yet printed orders 
will be held if desired and filled when cards 
are issued, A tabulated statement is given 
of the series of catalog cards now in print at 
the Library of Congress. 


LIBRARY EXHIBIT AT LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 

Tue plan to establis.. a “model library” ex- 
hibit at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition of 
1903 is taking definite form, in accord with 
the resolution passed at the recent meeting of 
the Missouri Library Association, and com- 
mittees are being formed with the purpose of 
interesting prominent men in the states in- 
cluded in the Louisiana purchase. It is ex- 
pected soon to secure the indorsement of the 
St. Louis Commercial Club, and similar steps 
will be taken in all the large cities. The reso- 
lutions signed by the committee, together 
with all the other signatures, will then be 
sent to the executive committee of the expo- 
sition at St. Louis. General Milton Moore, 
of St. Louis, is chairman of the first com- 
mittee, the other members of which are Reu- 
ben Gold Thwaites, secretary and superin- 
tendent of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Edward Wilder, 
trustee of the Topeka, Kan., Public Library; 
Purd B, Wright, librarian of the St. Joseph 
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Public Library, and James I, Wyer, librarian 
of the Nebraska State University 

The stipulations are that the building shall 
not cost less than $50,000, and shall after- 
ward be used as a branch library. It is to 
contain not less than 5000 volumes and there 
shall be a competent librarian in charge of it, 
The equipment and books are to be given to 
the library at the close of the exposition. It 
is hoped that the Library of Congress will 
make an interesting loan exhibit of maps, 
charts, and documents relating to the Louis- 
iana purchase and the history of the region. 

American Library Association. 

President: Dr. J, S, Billings, New York 
Public Library 

Secretary: F, W. Faxon, 108 Glenway St., 
Dorchester, Mass 

Treasurer: G, M. Jones, Public Library, 
Salem, Mass 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS, ETC. 


Committee on Library Training: A. E. 
Bostwick has accepted the chairmanship of 
the committee on library training, vice Mrs 
Elmendorf, resigned. 

Committee on Relations with the Book 
Trade: H, L. Elmendorf has accepted mem- 
bership upon the committee on relations with 
the book trade, vice R. R. Bowker, resigned 

Registrar: Miss N. E. Browne is reap- 
pointed registrar. 


State Library Commissions. 


New Jersey P. L. Commission: H. B. Bu- 
chanan, secretary, State Library, Trenton. 
The commission has issued an excellent 

“Handbook” for the current year, devoted to 

“Libraries and library laws of the state,” and 

similar in form and arrangement to the “red 

book” which preceded it. It contains an ac- 
count of the duties and objects of the com- 
mission, simple directions for establishing 
public libraries, the library laws in full, tab- 
ulated library statutes for the state, and de- 
scriptions of New Jersey libraries, accom- 
panied by illustrations. There are 102 libra- 
ries in the state, of which 51 are entirely free; 

38 are subscription libraries; five are school 

libraries, three are college libraries and one 

is a seminary library; three are society libra- 
ries, while one is both free and subscription ; 

37 own their own buildings; 59 use a card 

catalog, though not all are complete and mod- 

ern; of the 95 which report on the subject, 

77 permit public access to their shelves in 

whole or in part. 

The next publication of the commission will 
probably be a list of books recommended for 
purchase by small libraries 


} 
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State Library Associations, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
A. Crandall, Office of Docu- 


President: F. 


ments 

Secretary: Hugh Williams, Library of Con- 
gress 

Treasurer: F. E. Woodward, 11th and F 
sts., N. W 


The 58th regular meeting of the association 
was held at the Columbian University, Wed- 
nesday evening, Nov. 13, at eight 
Thirteen persons were elected to membership 

The program of the evening consisted of a 
paper by Dr. Roland P. Falkner, chief of the 
Documents Division of the Library of Con 
gress, on the “Document collections of the 
Library of Congress (see p. 870). and a dis 
cussion on “Subject catalogs versus bib 
liographies.” opened by Mr. W. S. Burns, of 
the Public Documents Library 

liscussion on “Subject catalogs versus 
bibliographies” had been postponed from the 
March meeting. Mr. Burns, in reopening 
this discussion, presented the same arguments 
as at that meeting. The discussion was en- 
tered into by J. C. M. Hanson, W, D. John- 
ston. David Hutcheson, Miss Alice Fichten 
kam, Thomas H. Clark, Bernard Green and 
B. P. Mann 

The meeting adjourned at 9.30. There were 
&5 present Hucu Secretary 


cl ck 


The disct 


KEYSTONE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Pre sident E. 
brary, Pittsburgh 

Secretary-treasurer: Miss 
Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre 
state libra- 


H. Anderson, Carnegie Li- 


James, 


The first annual meeting of the 
ry association of Pennsylvania, organized at 
Atlantic City in March last, under the name 
of the Keystone State Library Association, 
was held at Harrisburg, Nov. 13 and 14. It 
brought together an attendance of about 75 
and proved in every way enjoyable and sat- 
isfactory. were held in the state 
library, the state librarian, Dr. G. E. Reed, 
the first president of the association, presid- 
ing. 
The meeting opened with a reception at the 
state library on the evening of Wednesday, 
Nov. 13, tendered by the Pennsylvania Free 
Library Commission. The guests were re- 
ceived by Dr. and Mrs. Reed, and Mr. John 
Thomson, and there was delightful music, 
after which the party adjourned to the news 
paper room, where supper was served and 
speechmaking was indulged in 

The business session of Thursday morning 
was opened with an address by Mr. Thom- 
son, setting forth the reasons for the forma- 
tion of the Keystone State Library Associa- 
tion, showing how necessary 1t 1S for libraries 
to come in touch with each other, and that 
the design of the association 1s to bring, if 
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possible, all the librarie f the state into 
sympathy and co-operatiot The meetings of 
the society are limited to on year, to be 
held at such time and place as the executive 
committee shall appoint By th irrange 
ment it is hoped that all the libraries wul be 
represented and those in charge ot the 150 
or 200 libraries of the tate | ! ed to 
gather together annually at d dh some 
of the important problems that ar nu- 
ally arising in the conduct of libratr 

Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
followed with an address on the proposed dis- 


tribution to libraries of prit ted catalog cards 
from the Library of Congress \ mmit 
tee on nominations was appointed, and then 
arose an interesting discussion on the quality 
of the fiction which it is the duty of libr 
to furnish, or to refrain from furnishing 
Some were in favor of Howells’ recent dictum 


iries 


that all works of fiction should wait a year 
before being placed upon the library shelves, 
thus eliminating the great amount of sensa- 
tional trash which is heralded one year as 
phenomenally good and the next sinks down 
to its own level. All were in favor f a care- 
ful examination of works of fiction betore ad- 
mitting them to the library 

At the afternoon” session officers were 
elected as follows: President, Edwin H. An- 
derson, librarian of the Carnegie Library, 


Pittsburgh; vice-president, Miss Isabel Ely 
Lord, librarian at Bryn Mawr College; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Hannah P. James, Os- 


terhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre Execu- 
tive committee, H. R Hartswick, assistant li- 
brarian, State Library Harrisburg; Miss 


Wolle. trustee of Public Library, Bethlehem 
A paper on “The differentiation of fiction” 
was read by John Thomson. He said that 
at present libraries note in their tables of cir- 
culation the broad religion, 
ciology, fine arts, biography, travels and so 
on, all the rest being put in one lump figure 
as fiction. This gives no idea of the re al char- 
acter of the reading pursued by patrons of 
free libraries. Mr. Thomson stated that he 
had notes prepared on nearly 2000 volumes 
of fiction, indicating their value as prelimin- 
ary reading on historical matters Of these 
he had caused 650 to be more closel; analyzed 
and arranged in 23 classes In these were 
found admirable accounts of fr volutions, 
sieges, battles, discoveries and expeditions, 
colonial life, customs, biography, reformations, 
inquisitions. Before dealing with these finally 


sO- 


classes of 


the accepted authorities in English, French 
and German were consulted to verify the 
principal points brought out by the writers. 


He therefore suggested that statistics of the 
different kinds of fiction circulated be kept, 
as for example, standard, historical, descrip 
tive, sociological, etc., in order that the large 


per cent. given in the yearly reports may not 
he classed as trash by the public. 
cially by the city fathers 
cussion ensued, 


and espe- 
An interesting dis- 
and the subject was referred 


/ 
* 
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to a committee of three to be appointed by 
the president, who were requested to report 
on the whole matter of fiction in public libra- 
ries at the next meeting. 

The question of the place for the next 
meeting was informally discussed, the gen- 
eral sentiment being in favor of some sum- 
mer resort as near as possible to some of 
the smaller libraries, rather than in a large 
town. <A paper by J. G. Rosengarten de- 
scribing a visit to some of the great Euro- 
pean libraries, which in Mr. Rosengarten’s 
absence was read by Mr. Thomson, closed 
the session, and the members adjourned, feel- 
ing that the meeting had presaged well for 
the hbrary interests of the state. 

MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: H. M. Utley, Public Library, 
Detroit. 

Secretary 
Clemens 

Treasurer: Mrs. Margaret F. Jewell, Public 
Library, Adrian. 

The a.imual meeting of the Michigan 
Library Association was held at Adrian, on 
Friday and Saturday, Nov. 8 and 9, The 
Adrian Public Library, Mrs, Margaret F. 
Jewell, librarian, occupies the entire first floor 
of the city hall, and the meetings of the as- 
sociation were all held in the council chamber 
in the second floor of the same building 

The first session, on Friday afternoon, was 
called promptly to order, and Mr. G. Milo 
Dole, a member of the Adrian library com- 
mittee, in a most graceful address, cordially 
welcomed the association to the city and to 
the library. He urged most earnestly three 
points: 1. All librarians should feel and 
maintain their dignity; 2, Avoid ruts; 3. 
Guard the position of librarian in its respon- 
sible office as a moulder of public opinion. 

Mr. Henry M. Utley, president of the as- 
sociation, responded. Thanking Mr. Dole for 
his very kind and pleasant greetings, Mr. 
Utley stated the object of the meetings to be 
always in line with the remarks of welcome, 
to discuss the problems which daily confront 
us in our profession, which we believe to be 
a noble and holy mission. 

Ex-Governor Luce, president of the state 
library commission, was called upon for a 
speech, and urged with his wonted zeal the 
work of the commission, which in such large 
measure owed its organization to the efforts 
of the state association 

The regular program followed. Miss 
Rosenberg, of the Grand Rapids Public Li- 
brary, presented the “Problems of a reference 
librarian” —the selection of books, their ar- 
rangement, and the constant vigilance and 
endless patient research which alone can 
make their contents available through the li- 
brarian to the public. The necessity for a bib- 
liographical sense, and the qualities and char- 
acteristics necessary to right and successful 
work, among which must rank endless pa- 


Miss Margaret C. Upleger, Mt. 
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tience, sound learning and high ideals, were, 
in brief, the peints touched upon. Mr. F. L. 
D. Goodrich, o* the State Normal College Li- 
brary, Ypsilanti, gave a five-minute talk on 
“Public documents in small libraries,” empha- 
sizing the necessity of discrimination in their 
selection and their inestimable value, sug 
gesting their being cataloged and classified like 
other books, and placed on the shelves beside 
others of their kind, and not relegated to a 
limbo unknown and unknowable to the patron 
of the library; and specifying some of those 
indispensable to the smaller library. Miss 
Swartwout, of the Three Rivers Public Li- 
brary, followed with another five-minute talk 
on “Winning the public to the library.” 
Among other very practical methods was that 
of personally enlisting the interest of the mer- 
cantile, manufacturing and professional men 
of the community (speaking particularly of 
small towns), and emphasizing what phys 
icians and clergymen could do to suggest 
reading to many whom they minister to 

Mrs, Priddy, of the Adrian Woman's Club, 
gave the last talk of the session — on “Wom 
an’s clubs and the library,” and between her 
sound sense and keen satire little was left 
behind. Much discussion followed each pa- 
per, “short papers and much discussion” be- 
ing the rule of the meeting 

The Friday evening session, following prec- 
edent. was social rather than professional 
The Rev. H. P, Collin, of Coldwater, read a 
layman's paper on “The library and the libra 
rian as an organ in the social organism,” and 
then followed in the library and reading room 
a delightful reception, with music and re 
freshments. 

Saturday morning Miss Mildred Smith, of 
the Ypsilanti High School Library, gave an 
admirable address on “High school library 
work,” speaking of small libraries, her own 
numbering about 5000 vol., well classified and 
cataloged. The catholicity of library work 
was constantly manifest in that the methods 
of most diverse libraries seemed adaptable to 
one another 

The final paper, “Fads, fallacies and faults 
in library work,” was by Miss Corwin, of the 
State Library, Lansing. With delicate humor 
and sound judgment Miss Corwin scored 
those librarians who lose sight of their work 
in the multiplicity of methodic detail; whose 
tools are perfection, but are of little absolute 
service; who, in seeking after signs and sym- 
bols, forget the broad outlook and the strong 
mental grasp necessary to the larger meaning 
of our high calling 

The question box was of unusual practical 
interest. 

The final session at two o'clock was given 
over exclusively to business. Reports were 
read. Officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
dent, Henry M. Utley, Detroit; vice-presi- 
dents: H. O. Severance, University Library, 
Ann Arbor: Miss Pheebe Parker, West Bay 
City; secretary, Miss Margaret C. Upleger, 


| 
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Mt. Clemens; treasurer, Mrs, Margaret F. 
Jewell, Adrian 

The next meeting is to be held in Detroit, 
in October, 1902. 

In addition to a vote of thanks for the cor- 
dial local hospitality received, the association 
passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Michigan Library Association, 

tion of ex-Governor Luce, president of 

issi recommend to the commis 

ke as easy terms as possible to 
which they may receive books 


F ng the conditions t 
which books may d, to all the 
school commissioners to be distributes 

ol teachers in their 


from the state library, and that they send pt 


Resolved, That the Michigan Library Association 
ask tor a library section in the State Teachers’ As 
sociation. 

Resolved, That the Michigan Librar Association 
recommend to the State Board of Library Commis 
sioners that they prepare and pu h a paper, or 
pooklet, on the condition and progress of the libra 
ries ot the state to 1902 

Resolved, That we favor the enactment by ¢ 


gress of legislation thorizing belonging to 
and circulated by libraries t entered as 
second-cl addressed fror to 
4 public ld give us a rate of a 
cen ta iarked { this 
resolut nted be sent to ¢ t Re 


itives and Senators in Congress.” 
Marcaret C, Upcecer, Secretary. 
Hl LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
i i it: S L. Wicoff, Sidney 
Secretary: E. C. Williams, Cleveland 
surer: Miss Grace Prince, Springfield 
[he vice-presid nts elected at the annual 
meeting at Sandusky in October were as fol- 
lows: Ist vice-president, Martin Hensel, Co 
lumbus; 2d vice-president, N. D. C. Hodges, 
Cincinnati; 3d \ president, Mrs. 1. F 
Mack, Sandusky 


Library Clubs. 


Secretary-treasurer: R. F. Morgan, Gros 


A meeting of the Library Club of Buffalo 
was held in the rooms of the Buffalo Histor 
ical S ety, Nov 20 1Qol Miss Mary 


Campbell resigned her position as chat 
of the home library committee because of fail 
ing health. Mr. Walter Brown was che 
to succeed her. The committee on lib 
stitutes made a gratifying report. At! 
reading of the reports the club was enter- 
tained by a literary and social program 
Ricuarp F, Morcan, Secretary. 
CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 
President: A. G. S. Josephson, John Crerar 
Library 
Secretary: C. R. Perry, Public Library. 
Treasurer: C. A. Torrey, University of 
Chicago 


The meeting of the Chicago Library Club, 
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held Nov. 15, was wholly a business meeting 
Mrs. John M. Grant, Miss Evelyn H, Walker, 
Miss Metta Loomis and Miss D. B, Crandall 


were elected to membership. Mr, Andrews 
presented a report of progress trom the con 
mittee on the distribution o1 U inion list of 
periodicals. The total cost of | cation was 
$588, divided as f llows John Crerar Li 
brary, $238; Chicago Public Librar $150; 
University of Chicago Library, 3; New 
berry Library, $75; Chicago Library ¢ lub, 
$<so (The John Crerar | brarv a had 
guaranteed anything bey nd the above total.) 
Che distribution gave to t Newberry Li 
br yi ( to the Un y ot ¢ cago 


0 copies, to the John Crerar Library 


350 copies, to the Chicago Library Club 100 
COT] ana were et asiae Io! 
plimentary dist tion to the press, commit 
tees, collaborators, et rhe revised constutu- 
tion Was a Sp 1 order, and h de 
bate and sever mendments ad ypted 


\ letter from Mr, E. W. Blatcht yd (now 
] m er of the club and a 
trustee of the Newberry and John Crerat li 
braries, was read by the secretary 
Che following resolutions were introduced 
by Miss M | \hern, seconded by Miss M 


E. Hawley, and unanimously adopt “ld by a 


sing vote the « 
1 } le ¢ 
Me 1 
( 
\ st gift of the kind ed 
e | ] f tl ty, thers t 
ike 
be 
il t t € t 
ect i to tl ( 
I t 
‘ 


LIBRARY Cl 


President: Ralph K. Jones, University of 
Maine, Orono 


Secretary-treasure? 


Stewart Memorial Library, Corinna 
Che fourth quarterly 1 tit tl 
Maine | irv Db W rt 
Memorial Library, Cori O Nine 
aries were represented in t ittendanee 
id the program proved ! t interesting. The 
ng was calied t im the 
president, Ralph K, Jon After reading of 
the min ray 1] DA 
Boatwt fter wel 
come was spoken by ¢ | J ‘ f the 
trustees of the Stewart Librar to which 
George T. Little, of Bowdoin College, re 


sponded in behalf of the club and the visitors 

A paper on “Some advantage of library 
training,” by Miss C. S. Green, librarian of 
Bangor Theological Seminary, was followed 
by general discussion on the following topics: 


inty 
1 to 
un- 
¥ 
a 
Crestey R, Perr Secretary 
IBRARY CLUB OF BUFFALO OF EASTERN MAINE 
F TERN i ga 
President: H. L. Elmendorf, Public Li 
ve 
age 


S8o 


Should small libraries try to collect local his- 
tory; should librarians endeavor to answer all 
inquiries; branch libraries or delivery sta- 
tions for towns containing several villages, 
and how to make the library accessible to 
people in remote sections of the town; should 
the transfer of books to members of the same 
family be allowed; should new books be re- 
newed to the same person. The closing paper 
on the morning’s program was by Rev. J. 
Fisher, of Dexter, on “The library as an aid 
to the pulpit.” 

A delightful luncheon was served at noon 
by Corinna hostesses, in the basement of the 
library building, and an inspection of the 
beautiful building followed. At the afternoon 
session papers were read as follows: “The 
librarian and his duties,” by G. T. Little, li- 
brarian of Bowdoin College; “Types of libra- 
ries and their relations,”. by Miss Josephine 
Beard, of Fairfield; “The reference and ques- 
tion department of a free library,” by Hon 
L. D. Carver, librarian, read, in Mr. 
Carver's absence, by the secretary. There 
was informal and general discussion of the 
work to be done by libraries with schools, the 
children’s department, the preparation of a 
subject list for the use of the schools of the 
town. methods of creating an interest in the 
public library, and town appropriations for 
the maintenance of the library 

The passage of the usual resolutions of 
thanks, and adjournment, followed 


state 


President: Miss M Plummer, Pratt 

Institute Free Library 
Secretary: Miss M. $ 

Museum Library 


Miss 


Draper, Children’s 


Treasurer Mabel Farr, Adelphi Col- 
lege Library 

The December meeting of the Long Island 
Library Club was held at Packer Collegiate 
Institute, Brooklyn, on Thursday, Dec. 5, at 
3.30 p.m. There was a full attendance of 
members, about 8&5 persons being present. 
The program of the afternoon was so full, 
and proved to be so interesting, that a portion 
was necessarily deferred until the next meet- 
ing 

Che committee on co-operation between li- 
braries and schools reported that seven letters 
had been received from school principals since 
the presentation of their report in October, 
but no new information concerning the library 
facilities of the public schools was furnished 
The committee asked to be released from fur- 
ther service, and suggested that a copy of the 
tabulation furnished by the committee, to- 
gether with the papers from which the report 
was made, should be turned over to the 
Brooklyn Public Library. 

It was voted that the committee be released, 
with thanks for its efficient service 

The committee on co-operation between 
Brooklyn libraries reported that the Brooklyn 
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Public Library board is willing to consider 
the application of any other Brooklyn library 
for space in its Bulletin for a monthly list of 
accessions, and that the Pratt Institute Free 
Library has made arrangements to print its 
accessions in this way, until further notice. 
The subject announced for discussion was 
“Library regulations,” and was opened by 
Miss Helen E, Haines, managing editor of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. The speaker stated that 
the information received from about 10 public 
libraries in answer to certain questions ad- 
dressed to them had furnished the basis of 
her notes. The questions covered the ground 
of how libraries decide upon their regulations, 
the matters of difference and common agree- 
ment, the general practice as to revision, en- 
forcement of regulations, etc. The regula 
tions which affect the public may be divided 
into three classes: those relating to member 
ship, to the circulation of books, and the ref 
erence use of books. In each case the objec 
should be to obtain as full a degree of secur 
ity of books and ease of administration as 
consistent with the convenience of the pul 
Until recently nearly all public libraries 
required each borrower to furnish a guaran- 
tor as security for books withdrawn, but 
provision is gradually being abolished. S 
libraries require the name of a resp 
person as reference, while at | 


) 


e 


1 
h 


least one simply 
requires the filling out of an application by 
the borrower 

The question of “lost cards” is a perenn 
source of vexation to borrowers and to libr 
rians. There is always a penalty attached 
the loss of cards, but it varies in different 
braries. Most libraries will not permit a | 
rower to make an exchange of books on the 
day of taking; as mistakes are frequent; 
made when the selection is made from a card 
catalog, this regulation seems to demand fre 
quent exceptions 

The form in which library regulations 
presented to the public varies from 1 
book-marks, containing a few simple stat 
ments of notes and suggestions, to little 
lets of information; while other libraries 
sue a sizable pamphlet of “Rules and regu 
tions.” A more responsive attitude on the 
part of librarians towards those who 
to library rules would make the atmosphere of 
a public library more sympathetic and agree- 
able 

The discussion of the paper brought out 
many interesting points. One speaker sug 
gested the advantage of a library starting with 
a few simple rules, which could be modified 
and added to as occasion demanded. Another 
speaker replied that this course had been pur- 
sued in one city, and that the frequent loss of 
books necessitated a more strict code of rules. 
Another suggested the use in reference rooms 
of printed guide cards which would enable 
readers to quickly ascertain in what part of 
the room the books on different subjects were 
shelved. One point on which all the speak- 


ers agreed was that the rules adopted by pub- 
lic libraries should be made as simple as pos 
sible. The persons taking part in the discus 
sion were as follows: Miss Hawley, Brook- 
lyn Public Library; Miss Rathbone, Pratt In 
stitute Free Library; Miss Burt, Des Moines 
(ja.) Library; Mrs. Hartich, Bushwick 
Branch Brooklyn Public Library; Miss Mc 
Millan, South Branch Brooklyn Public Li 
brary; and Miss Pospishil, Cedar Rapids 
(Ia.) Public Library. Miss Weeks, of Pratt 
Institute, Mrs. Wm. M. Thornton, and Mr 
Hermann Meyer made suggestions from the 
standpoint of the public. 

A letter was then read by the secretary 
from Mrs. Elmendorf, secretary 01 the New 
York Library Association, on the subject of 
districting the state in the interest of libra- 
ries. Dr, James H, Canfield, librarian of 
Columbia University, and chairman of the 
committee, was called upon to present the 
subiect more fully to the club. Owing to the 
lateness of the hour and another engagement, 
he asked to have his remarks postp ned until 
another meeting, which was granted 

It was voted, that a committee be ap 
pointed to consider the districting of Long 
Island in accordance with the general plan 
suggested, this committee to consist of the 
executive committee of the club, with power 
to add two or three to the number. The 
meeting then adjournel 
Mirtam S. Draper, Secretary. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY (¢ LUB. 

President: Dr. H. M. Leipziger, Aguilar 
Library. 

Secretary: Miss E. L Foote, New York 
Public Library. 

Treasurer: Miss Theresa Hitchler, 3rook- 
lyn Public Library. 

A meeting of the New York Library Club 
was held in the Y. M. C. A. building, 4th 
avenue and 23d street, Nov. 14, 1901, about 
200 being present. 

The meeting was called to order at 3:10 
by the president. Minutes and reports of the 
executive committee were read and approved 
The committee also announced that cards of 
invitation to the regular meetings of the club 


would be sent to all librarians in the vicinity 
the secretary 


whose names can be secured by 

The treasurer's report was read and ay 
proved, showing a balance of $346.71 

The followng letter from Mrs. Elmendorf, 
secretary of the New York Library Associa 
tion. was read and a motion to r fer it to the 
institute committee carried 

“For a long time the New York Library As 
sociation has realized that it gathers into it 
membership too few of those who are inter 
ested in public libraries thre ughout the state 
It is only through the cordial interest and in 
telligent co-operation ¢ 
in the state that the association can help to 
bring to every citizen of our great common 


f all library workers 
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wealth that happiness and intellhget 
which well administered public hbraries are 
reservoirs 

he association also realizes that it very 
difficult for many library rkers t me to 
ts annual meeting ind that many of those 
who find it almost impossible t “ome most 
need the encouragement and stimulus which 


pamionship in 
fficult r 
‘The work of th 18 inade 
quate and incomplete s as it unites 
mly the great libraries tate. For its 
wen sake. the association needs to be in touch 
with every library. After a most interesting 
t report on hbrary in 


stitutes mace by the exect e board, the a 


rect meeting at Lak« 


ociation voted 


Placid, to begin a definite co-operative move 
ment for the assistance and vancement ol 
public libraries in all parts ot the state 
the current library year, the matter was placed 
n the hands of the following mmittee: 
Ja H. Canfield, librarian of Col na 
| sity, N h 
in, \ 
eck 
ersy et t 
he New n, Mr rl 
L. Elmene Buff 
The yet cle 


ind the country na illy tributary t ach 
In eich of these several districts it 1s pl urine 
to gather, once a year, all local library worke! 
who are r can be, interested, for a meeting 
which. for the present, will be called a libr 
institute. During these institutes, whicl 

be held under the auspices of the state ass¢ 


ciation. through its committee, there will be 
offered to the local librarians not only con 


ference and suggestion, but de finite instruc 


tion along practical lines public 
evening meeting, in the inter: { general 
library intelligence and enthusiasm, w he 
held The first institute will be held n 
earlier than April, 1902. which w 1 

ple time to complete all preliminary arrange 
ments 

“In all districts save those formed about 
the three cities mentioned the com- 
mittee will appoint local secretar through 
whom it hopes to work, but in these cities it 
is the policy of the tion to leave all 
co-operative work of this kind 1 the strong 
and efficient al 

“The district wl h the mmittee hopes 
that your club will et nsists of New 
York. Richmond and Westchester counties. 

“The association's committee will gladly co- 


operate with your club at any time, upon re- 
quest; and, in any event, hopes to have full 
information to vour work, by correspond- 
ence or otherwise.’ 


‘| 
ote 
4 division « t tine i 
nor more than 10 districts, exclusive of the ‘oa 
: 
ah 
J 
| 4 
1 
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The committee on institutes reported that 
it is inexpedient at present to hold public 
meetings in Greater New York. The work 
will be limited to instruction and aid given 
to such individuals as request it, and circu- 
lars are being prepared to send to librarians 
in Greater New York, stating the plans of the 
committee and inviting such requests In 
Westchester county outside city limits such 
institutes may be held, and to that end a cir- 
cular will be sent to librarians in that district. 

Announcement was made that the next 
meeting, Jan. 9, 1902, will be held by invita- 
tion of the Grolier Club, at their rooms, 29 
E. 32d street 
Mr. Eastman then gave his illustrated lec- 
ture on library buildings, to the enjoyment of 


all present 
Mr. Bostwick reviewed progress of plans 
for Carnegie libraries. No definite plans of 


buildings are as yet completed Moreover, 
many delays occur in the technical details of 
securing sites. It is recognized that the most 
desirable plans have all the rooms on the 
ground floor, but the price of land in New 
York City necessitates the piling of rooms 
one above another in a narrow lot. The gen- 
eral plan will be reading, delivery and chil- 
dren’s rooms on three separate floors. The 
drawing of plans is at present in the hands of 
the following architectural firms: Carrere & 
Hastings. McKim, Mead & White, Babb, Cook 
& Willard. In regard to the selection of sites. 
no general plan has been formulated, as such 
a plan would have to be revised continually. 
The order of acquiring sites is as follows: 
ire marked out and referred 


General regions 
1 prices 


to experts, who report on lots an 
Lots are then recommended by executive com 
mittee to the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment. Sites may be acquirea by condem 
nation process, if necessary, but this should 
be avoided on account of the delay. Only one 
site has been approved, namely, the one pre- 
viously purchased by the New York Public 
Library at 7oth street, between Second and 
Third avenues. Five others have been recom- 
mended to the board and six more are under 
consideration 

After completion of the program, a gen 
eral social hour was enjoyed 

L, Foore, Secretary 

WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUP 

President: George Stockwell, Westfield 
Athenzum 

Secretary: Miss Ida Farrar, City Library, 
Springfield 

Treasurer: Mrs. A. J. Hawks, Meekins 
Memorial Library, Williamsburg 

Charlemont was the center of a library in 
stitute under the auspices of the Western 
Massachusetts Library Club on Nov. 9 
Teachers and library trustees were present 
from the towns of Ruckland, Colrain, East 
Charlemont. Conway. Heath, Rowe. Shel- 
Falls and West Hawley. Members of 
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the club were present from Springfield, 
Northampton Amherst, Westfield, Williams- 
burg and Sunderland. One teacher drove 
alone seven miles over the hills in order to be 
present. Dinner was served by the women’s 
socicty in the town hall, and after looking 
over the well-selected library in the same 
building, the people assembled in the audience 
room above for the meeting, which was very 
informal in its nature. : 
lhe program was opened by Miss Cornelia 
Thompson, of Springfield, a district school 
teacher, who spoke of what the rural school 
t iy do to arouse an interest in books 
immunity in which her work centers 
Superintendent George H. Danforth, of 
Greenfield, continued the discussion along ed- 
ucational lines, putting special emphasis on 
the necessity of laying the foundation for a 
love of good reading when people are young 

One of the problems Charlemont faces is 
as to whether or not it shall have a reading 
room. Miss F, Mabel Winchell, of Forbes 
Library, at Northampton, spoke along that 
line, saying a reading room is useful in every 
town to keep boys off the street and men from 
loafing in corner stores. When the farmers 
come in from a long distance to change their 
books it is a boon to them to be able to stop 
and rest and entertain themselves. The room 
should be made attractive with plants and pic- 
tures, which can be obtained at a very slight 
expense. Special attention should be paid to 
the children, picture books provided if po 
sible; if not, scrap books may be made. Sim 
ple games, such as authors and literature, 
games which provoke thought and research, 
may be placed upon the tables. Mrs. A. ] 
Hawks, of Williamsburg, told of her experi- 
ence in establishing a reading room, how glad 
the boys are to use it, and urged librarians to 
ecure the co-operation of the different organ 
izations in town in starting any broad move 
ment. 

W. I. Fletcher, of Amherst College, fol- 
lowed with a talk on the public library in the 
hill town This talk was followed by a warm 
discussion on some of the points made in the 
afternoon session 


The last institute of the fall was held in 
Chester, Nov. 22. Mr. O. H. Adams, super- 
intendent of schools in Chester, Middlefield, 
Becket and Washington, had aroused interest 
in the town, and teachers under his jurisdic- 
tion were present, some of them coming sev- 
eral miles from snow-covered hills Mr 
\dams has been unusually successful in se- 
curing college bred women as teachers for un- 
graded schools away off from centers of pop- 
ulation. These women are doing much to 
instill a love of good literature in the little 
communities A member of Mr. Adams’ 
family. Miss Sinsabaugh, has recently re- 
classified the little town library by a modified 
Dewey system: the hook covers have been re- 
moved, new furniture purchased, a new libra- 
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rian appointed, and consequently conditions 
were ripe for the institute. Although mem 


bers of the club were present from Holyoke, 
Westfield, Northampton and Springfield, and 
library trustees from Huntington 
had been made 

to Chester. The to 
freely 


Otis, 
the progran tud 
with reterenc 
cular was distributed 
liminary announcement 


very 


B 
“In the Library, the School and the Home. 

“People from Chester and surrounding 
towns are to meet in the Congregational 
Church, Chester, Friday, Nov. 22, to talk 
about the use of books. 

“The sessions will be held at 3.45 and 7 
p.m. Supper will be served at the church by 
the ladies of Chester at 15 cents a plate. 

“This meeting may be called a library in- 
stitute. 

“Rev. W. S. Walker, of Chester; a 
Dana, of the City Library, Springfield; Miss 
Cornelia Thompson, a Springfield teacher, and 

_ T. Bowne, librarian Y. M. C. A, Training 
School, will lead the discussion on such sub- 
jects as: 

“*What we can discover in books.’ 

“*The personality of books.’ 

‘*The library as the teach r’s storeh 

‘Should a town like Chester have a 
ing room ?” 

“All who are interested in the library or 
who love books are invited to be present and 
take part in the discussion feachers, pupils, 
parents, librarians and all readers will find 
something in it to imterest them.” 

In the unavoidable absense of Mr. Dana, 
the secretary spoke on “What we can discover 
in books.” Copies of the library catalog wer 
distributed among the people in the audience, 
many of whom were children, and attention 
was called to the best books and why we enjoy 
them. 

Mr. Bowne talked on the “Personality of 
books.” dwelling on the thought that books 
are our friends, and we would not ill-treat 
our friends. He read the story told by the 
Cleveland book mark, slowly and impressively 
bringing out the different ways in which 
books may be injured 

Miss Thompson told what a bright, ener- 
getic teacher may do, and emphasized the need 
of making the children independent in their 
use of books. 

Mr. Walker, as one of the town pastors, 
understood conditions ] warm dis 


and led a 
cussion as to the needs of the country town 
and the possibility of opening a reading room 

Mr. Stockwell. the president of the club, 
presided in the afternoon, Mr. Adams in the 
evening, and people took part freely in the 
discussion during both sessions Although it 
takes time to measure results, there can be no 
doubt but that something of an impetus was 
gained from the meeting 

Ipa F. Farrar, Secretary. 
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Library Schools and Training 
Classes. 


Calenda 


School opens Wedn 
holiday, 


Election day, 
Thanksgiving 
1oon, Nov 27 
Thanksgiving 


> 


recess 


istmas recess 
Christmas recess ends 
1902 
Lectures 
Lincoln's 

Feb 12 
Washington's birthday, 

Feb 22 
Decoration day, hol 


} 


Friday, p.m., Jun 
closes Friday | 
lub 


successful meeting of the 


\ very 
place Saturday evening, Dec 
Whittemore 1902) presiding 
members of the staff and school wet 
Miss Florence B. Whittier (1902) é 

on Roman libraries. Mr. W: F. Yu 
library inspector of the Un 
of New York, 5 
in Phe 
ng was the follow 


papel 


“Resolved. that the Booklovers’ Librat 
tagonistic to terests of the pu 
library.” Miss EI 
Yust (1901) supported th 

Alice M. Burnham 

olm G. Wyet m 
negative Phe Librarv 
audience 


Seligsberg (1903 


1903) 
Glee ¢ 
with two musical 
SALOME CUTLER 


Reviews. 


Wesley 
American 


Kocu, Theodore 
Danteiana in 
menting the Cornell 
tion. Boston nt . (for the 

Society,) 1901. 67 

This work, a reprint from the volume con 
taining the annual reports of 
the Dante Society, Cambridge, Mass., 1s ar- 
ranged upon the same plan as that employed 
in Mr. Koch's other Dante bibliographies 


th and igth 
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Most of the titles are also accompanied by the 
name of the library in which each is to be 
found, the Harvard College Library and the 
Boston Public Library naturally predominat- 
ing. The material here contained, though 
embracing a good many literary curiosities. 
is in itself mostly of meagre value to the stu- 
dent of Dante. This, indeed, could not be 
counted a fault, and any list of books is likely 
to prove unexpectedly useful. Mr. Koch's 
list, however, shows marks of haste, perhaps 
even of carelessness. It is, indeed, taken from 
a card-catalog which he had made for a dif- 
ferent purpose, and it has not been revised as 
thoroughly as it should have been. The notes 
are rather desultory. Some contain matter 
but indirectly connected with Dante, and 
others are decidedly insignificant. Moreover, 
many articles in periodicals and in proceed- 
ings of societies are mentioned without refer- 
ence to the library in which they are to be 
found (e.g., Cram, Darling, Ferrai). A good- 
ly number, on the other hand, are referred to 
one library alone when they are to be found 
in several. an article by Carducci in the Nuova 
Antologia being referred only to Harvard, one 
in the Gentleman's Magazine only to Har- 
vard and the Boston Public Library, and a 
poem in St, Nicholas only to the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. On the whole, while there is 
abundant room for improvement, the list is 
of considerable interest L. F. M. 


Lrprary or Concress, Division of Maps and 
Charts, <A list of maps of America in the 
Library of Congress; preceded by a list of 
works relating to cartography; by P. Lee 
Phillips, F.R.G.S., Chief of Division of 
Maps and Charts. Washington, Gov. Print- 
ing Office, 1901. 1137 p. O. 

This is a notable catalog in more terms 
than one, and reflects credit on its compiler, 
Mr. P. Lee Phillips, if only for the orderly 
manner in which he has arranged his vol- 
uminous facts 

In the first place it is notable by virtue of 
its 1137 pages with an average of 13 entries 
to each page, or nearly 15,000 entries in all; 
but as many of these are in duplicate (and 
some are ever repeated sixfold) it is fair to 
assume a record of 10.000 original maps re 
ferring to this continent, the West Indies and 
Bermuda. We do not know of so ponderous 
a work devoted exclusively to maps of this 
country, though the British Museum map 
catalog of 1885 contains 4648 cols. in describ- 
ing approximately 100,000 pieces relating to 
every part of the world, and the “Ordnance 
survey of England and Wales” catalog of 863 
pages describes clearly and precisely nearly 
250,000 different sheets, devoted solely to that 
region 

In the present work the system of arrange- 
ment is strictly alphabetical, and this is the 
second point that makes this a notable cata- 


log; for it is no easy task to classify so large 
a collection on a scientific basis which is of 
unquestionable value. For instance, the cata- 
log does not begin, as one might naturally 
suppose it would, with maps of America as a 
whole, and then giving its great component 
parts (as the British Museum catalog does), 
but its first entry is a modest atlas of Abing- 
ton, Mass., and America is not reached until 
another unassuming place is passed, 7viz., 
Amelia Harbor and Bar, Fla., which is its im- 
mediate predecessor 

Even then, the great component parts of 
this continent, North and South and Central, 
do not appear here, but follow on in their 
regular A B C sequence, as also do the 
United States, etc. Although this undoubted- 
ly breaks up the geographical or topographi- 
cal unity, it is probably the better plan, not- 
withstandirg the fact that we have to look 
for the two Carolinas in two different places, 
Virginia and West Virginia in the same way, 
and so on. 

That such a vast collection should contain 
many rare and valuable maps was only to be 
expected, and under the heads of America, 
North America, South America, Canada, 
Louisiana, New England, New York State, 
and Virginia, most interesting reading will be 
found. It may be noted that maps of the 
world are included in this catalog. Of course in 
so far as they contain a representation of the 
whole or portion of the American continent, 
these maps in the early years of the discovery 
thereof possess a specific interest, otherwise it 
would seem somewhat out of place to devote 
44 pages to a series of maps which would be 
as reasonably included in collections of maps 
of each of the other continents. The title 
page reads “A list of maps of America” only; 
it dves not refer to atlases, charts or views, 
and yet all of these are described, particular- 
ly the former and latter; but only a few 
charts, with occasional reference to “[United 
States, Treasury Department, Coast Survey}.” 
No explanation accompanies such reference, 
nor is any reason assigned for the practical 
omission of all details of this extremely val- 
uable collection, which assuredly deserves as 
much notice in this place as the maps them- 
selves. We note also that brief mention is 
made under the respective states of the beau- 
tiful series of maps on the scales of 1, 2 and 4 
miles to the inch, produced by the Geological 
Department of the United States; though 
the two series— Topographical (of which 
over 1000 are issued) and Geological folios (of 
which about 70 or 80 are published, many 
of them before the year 1897) — will challenge 
comparison with the best maps of European 
governments. Perhaps these omissions are 
intentional and the consultant is supposed 
to refer to the fully detailed catalog of the 
two departments mentioned; but if so, a 
statement to that effect in the preface would 
have thrown that light on the subject which 
it at present needs, though even then the pres- 
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ence of that information would have seemed 
justifiable and preferable. And one must 
again express disappointment at the omission 
of the scale on which the maps are drawn, We 
have on previous occasions noticed this defect 
in the otherwise very interesting monographs 
issued by Mr. Phillips’ department, and we 
cannot but think this a very serious defect 
in so important a work. One very obvious 
use of a catalog is to enable the consultant 
to form a correct mental picture of the article 
described; how can an army officer. for in- 
stance, ascertain without this detail which 
map here set forth is most likely to meet his 
requirements? The civil engineer, the bicy 
clist. or ordinary pedestrian would find the 
same difficulty. There is also a criticism 
to be made as to the indication of size. What 
is the standard of measurement? Do the 
figures refer to the bare map itself, or do 
they include also the descriptive notes fre 
quently placed around the margins of maps? 
Do they include the engraved borders (which 
are sometimes two inches or more all around) 
or do they mean the sheet of paper on which 
the map itself is printed? Neither are we 
told whether the measurement is to read first 
across from left to right (as the horizon) 
or from top to bottom. This is vexatious, 
and a grand opportunity has been lost of 
establishing some sort of precedent. It is 
the more to be regretted as so many different 
plans are adopted in our own government 
departments, as well as by those of other gov 
ernments and publishers all over the world 
A great institution like the Library of Con- 
gress justifies us in expecting the best possi- 
ble work from it, and it ts therefore distinct- 
ly disappointing to find that with a little more 
trouble and care, it could have produced 
something infinitely better, and more worthy 
of its origin 


RicHarpson, Ernest Cushing. Classification, 
theoretical and practical; together with an 
appendix containing an essay towards a 
bibliographical history of systems of classi- 
fication. The New York State Library 
School Association Alumni Lectures, 1900 
1901. New York, Scribner, 


° 


248 p. 12°. 

The two lectures in this book were given 
before the New York State Library School 
Alumni Association, on Jan. 31 and Feb. 1 
last. A synopsis of the first and four-fifths 
of the second were published in the Lrprary 
JOURNAL for March. The present volume is 
the outcome of the vote at the Montreal meet 
ing of the alumni that future addresses be 
printed after delivery. 

The first lecture is a philosophical treatment 
of the order of the sciences, and is a contribu 
tion to the theory of library science. Start 
ing with the axiom that the order of the 
sciences is the order of things, Dr. Richar«l 


son deals with the nature, kinds, and laws of 
classification, and ends with the hypothesis 
that the order of things is lifeless, living, hu- 
man, superhuman, and the corresponding or- 
der of the sciences Hylo! gv, Bi ay \n- 
thropology, Theology. The second lecture is 
on the classification of books, and aims at ad- 
justing the strictly logical order to the re- 
quirements of every-day use. A good 
fication, we are told, should follow as nearly 
as possible the order of things; be carried out 
in minute detail; have a notation allowing 
of indefinite subdivision: and be provided 


with a detailed and specific index Che re- 
mainder of the book (p. 91-236) is a fairly 
complete enumeration of theoretical and prac- 
tical systems from Plato to the present year 


Dr. Richardson’s work has a_ four-fold 
value. It insists, first of all, on the necessity 
for a scientific attitude on the part of the li 
brarian towards problems of classification 
[oo little attention is given to the cultivation 
of such a spirit, and the insistence is needed 
Secondly, it forms an historical and philo 
sophical introduction to the art of classifica 
tion. In our judgment the relations between 
theoretical and practical classification have 
never been so clearly shown, nor the dis- 
tinctions so clearly made. Thirdly. it applies 
principles in a_ stimulating manner Dr. 
Richardson lays down the theoretical order 
as the rule by which every application is 
tested, yet at times he does not hesitate to 
subordinate this order to the law of use. That 
he does not overvalue theory we know from 
his own practice, for in the guide to the 
Princeton Library issued in May last he says 
that the evolutionary order of subjects 1s 
there “unscrupulously violated wherever prac- 
tical considerations seem to make it advis- 
able.” Finally, the book is a valuable biblio- 
graphical guide to the student of classifica- 
tion. Of the 320 systems listed outlines are 
given of 54, and in every case reference is 
made to sources where outlines or notices 
may be found 

Works on the history and practice of clas- 
sification are numerous and increasing. Nev- 
ertheless, Dr. Richardson's essay finds a dis- 
tinct place, for it is the best short monograph 

K 


on the subject. \ 
WIeESELGREN, Harald, Drottning Kristinas bib 
liotek och bibliotekarier fore hennes bosatt 


ning i Rom. Stockholm: P. A. Novstedt 

& Sérer, 1901. 102 p. O. (K. Vitterhets 

historie och antiqvitets akademiens hand- 

lingar. N. F. 13:2.) 

The first to be appointed a royal librarian 
at Stockholm was Lars Fornelius, who was 
appointed in 1634 by the regents during Cris- 
tina’s minority to be librarian at “our and 
the crown’s library, both the old and the 
new.” Books were mentioned among the be- 
longings of the kings of Sweden as far back 
as the 14th century Gustavus Wasa, al 
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though more interested in the destroying of 
“unsound” literature than in the collecting of 
books, as the author of the book before us re- 
marks, hadalibrarian. His sons were among 
the most learned monarchs of their time, 
and especially Johan ut, had a not inconsider- 
able library. But most of his books went to 
Poland with his son, Sigismund. There is 
not much mention of a royal library during 
Gustavus Adolphus’ reign; this king was 
more interested in building up the university 
at Upsala, and presented to the university li- 
brary in 1620 a collection that seems to have 
been his inheritance from his father 
Gustavus Adolphus’ daughter, Cristina, was 
highly educated, even learned in the classics, 
and collected books from all parts of Europe, 
While one of her librarians was in Stock- 
holm, arranging and cataloging her books, the 
other was travelling in Holland, France and 
Italy, collecting books, both printed and man- 
uscript. It was the ambition of the queen to 
collect at Stockholm an extensive library that 
would draw to her court learned men of all 
nationalities. Descartes was there, and died 
at Stockholm. Isac Voss and N. Heinsius 
were her principal librarians. Gabriel Naudé 
and Samuel Bochart were occasionally en- 
gaged in the library; Salmasius made a visit 
to Stockholm. At one time a suite of rooms 
were set aside for the library, and Bochart 
worked day and night at the arranging of the 
books in their new quarters, but suddenly the 
queen wanted these very rooms for the ladies 
of her court, and the books were thrown in 
heaps on the floor and in boxes. Isac Voss 
had his own books in the palace, and when 
the queen’s library, at the occasion of her ab- 
dication and departure from Stockholm, was 
packed up for shipping, Voss’ books got mixed 
in with them, and he had great difficulties in 
separating them. Some of them he got back; 
for others he seems to have been permitted to 
take books belonging to the queen. From 
this the story came out that he had used his 
trust to steal the queen's books. This story 
is, however, entirely unfounded, as Dr, Wie- 
selgren shows. Cristina had bought his fath- 
Gerard Voss’ — library, and apparently 
he never received any money for it. And all 
the librarians had difficulty in getting their 
salaries paid, The queen was extravagant, 
and the treasury of the kingdom was soon 
emptied. Many of the books collected for 
Cristina were paid for by the librarians from 
their own pockets, and when the queen could 
not pay they remained in many cases in the 
agen's’ possession 
This book is a remarkable story of extrav- 
aga and erudition, devoted fidelity and 
misplaced confidence. It is an interesting 
picture of the life among the world of schol- 
ars in the 17th century. The 40 pages of let- 
ters in Latin and French make the result of 
the author’s labor available also for those 
who have not mastered the Swedish language 
A. G.S.J 
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Library Economy and Distory. 


GENERAL. 


Association Men, the magazine of the In- 
ternational Y. M. C. for December, is a 
“book number,” mainly devoted to reports and 
suggestions upon books read by men and boys 
Foote, Elizabeth L. A_ successful Sunday 

school library. (Jn Sunday-school Times, 

Nov, 9, 1901. 43:730.) 

This, the second of Miss Foote’s series on 
the Sunday-school library, discusses classifi- 
cation and the mechanical preparation of 
books for use. 


The Library for October opens with an ex- 
cellent portrait of Melvil Dewey and a short 
biographical sketch. Its contents are of much 
bibliographical interest, including papers on 
“Trish provincial printing prior to 1701,” by 
E. R. McC. Dix; “The king’s printing house 

nder the Stuarts,” by Henry R. Plomer; 
“Lessing as a librarian,” by Archibald Clarke; 
and “A famous printer, Samuel Richardson,” 
by W. B. Thorne; “Impressions of the Li- 
brary Association conference,” at Plymouth, 
are, on the whole favorable; and the “n 
and “reviews” are interesting. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIANS. 
Proceedings and addresses, fourth conven- 
tion, Waukesha, July 5, 1901. [Chicago, Li- 
brary Bureau.] 36 p. O. 


Reprinted by Public Libraries for the asso- 
ciation in a neat pamphlet. 


The Public Library Bulletin for Novemt er 
contains a short sketch of Andrew Carnegie’s 
life, by Mrs. M. E. Craigie. and an iilus- 
trated description of the first Carnegie |i! 
at Braddock, Pa.; with the usual report 
miscellaneous notes 
LOCAL. 
Carnegie F. L ith 
1901.) Added 3435; 
Isstzed, home use (nine months) 
91,864 (fict. 63.66 %; juv, 19.01 %); ref. use 
(nine months) 48,921. Receipts $18,000; ex- 
penses $16,924.84. Present no. of cardh 
is not stated. 

‘The new reference room was ready for oc- 
cupancy and the work of removing books be- 
gun March 4, 1901, almost on the 1oth anni- 
versary (March 2, 1891) of the opening of 
the circulating department of the library 

“On the 14th of March the room was thrown 
open to the public, and alreadv a decided in- 
in the use of books in this department 
of the library is shown. The room has a seat- 
ing capacity for almost 100 persons, and 
shelving capacity of 5000 volumes, not count- 
ing maps, art books, folios and the like, which 
are kept in special cases.” 

The report contains an historical sketch of 
the library, illustrated with numerous views 


Allegheny, Pa. 
—year ending Feb. 28, 
total 45,181. 
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and plans. It is prefaced by a portrait of Mr 
Carnegie 


Atlantic City, N. J 
on Novy. 4 it was voted to 
public library. Appointment of five trus 
will shortly be made by the mayor, and rooms 
will be secured in the new city hall The h 
brary now maintained by the Women’s Re- 
search Club will form the nucleus of the new 
library 

Brooklyn, N. Y 
exhibition of 
gifts for children and young people has been 
placed in the children’s room, to remain dur 
ing December. The books range in price from 
25 cents upward, and a 1] f them, with 


publishers, prices, etc., exhibi 
tion 


At the city elections 
establish a free 


tees 


Pratt Institute F. 1 


books suitable for Christmas 


At the N 


ymmittee |! 


lyn (N. Y.) P. 1 
‘ting of the directors the c 
in charge the matter of Carnegie bran 
ubmitted a report of } 
methods. It was in part 
The committee will select and appoint five 
architects (or firms of architects, each repre 
sented by one member thereof) to serve as an 
advisory commission, to prepare plans and 
make recommendations with respect to the 
first five libraries to be erected and th re- 
“ct to such other matters rel 
rther conduct of the enterprise 
referred to them. Each of the fir 
pare a design for one specific lib 
of the five designs will, however. 
the collective wisdom and judgment of the 
whole commission, working in collaboration 
and consulting freely with the hbrarian and 
with the professional adviset t t 
tee [Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin rf 
The designs will be submitted t 
tee with the recommendations « 
sion to serve as preliminary and suggt 
sketches, to assist the committee in 1 iching 
definite conclusions regarding the type or 
types of the proposed libraries, and in deter- 
mining as to what features and requirements 
should be insisted upon uniformly for all the 
libraries. The committee, with the assistance 
of their adviser, after studying these designs, 
will then frame their final instructions and 
the five architects will then prepare the work 
ing plans, each for his respective library upon 
the basis of these instructions. The committee 
reserve decision as to whether the remaining 
15 libraries or any part of them shall be as- 
signed to the members of the advisory com- 
mission, the decision depending largely upon 
the results of the work of the commission 
upon the five first erected, and partly also on 
possible unforeseen contingencies. The rates 
of compensation will be those authorized by 
the American Institute of Architects, except 
that for two or more buildings erected from 
substantially the same plans the rates will be 
somewhat reduced substantially as provided 
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by the agreement betwee Manhattan 
ommittee and their architects 
“Upon the recommendatio: 
committee of the lbrary the 
mittee decided to erect, as s 
five buildings to be located as 
“Williamsburgh, included 
lowing boundaries: Umon 
streets, Broadway and Gra 
“Fulton, included | 
boundaries: Ox! 
fayette avenue 
‘Stuyvesant 
boundaries : 
Myrtle 


and Central a 
Cart 


oll Park, in 
ing boundaries: Un 
Hoyt street and Centr 
“Bedford, included 
yundaries : 
ian of the 

tes committee : lec! to ask the 
board of estimate t cur roperty, when 
vossible, 100 feet, in order to have light 
and air on at least three sides of a building 
\t a meeting held Nov. 15 it was unanimously 
voted to appoint the following ar hitects ’ 
der the proposed scheme; these archit 
prepare plans for the first five building 
uct as an advisory commission: Lord & 
lett, J. Monroe Hewlett, representativ 
B. Tubby & Brother, W. B. Tubby, repre 
sentative; R. L. Daus; Walker & Morris, R 
\. Walker, representative; R. Almirall.’ 

The report was unanimously approved. It 
was recommended that a number of travelling 
libraries be made up for the exclusive use of 
ospitals, the books used in connection there 
vith not to be circulated elsewhere 

The motion adopted at the September meet 
ng of the board, that representative f 
nstitution — the exectitive committee 
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Chattanooga, Ten The matter of 
Carnegie library was brought up 
ing of tl council N 
was submitted from the library 
the Chamber of Commerce requesting passage 
of the ordinance approved by committee 
for the establishment of the Carnegie library, 
The ordinance, which was then introdu ed, 
recites Mr. Carnegie’s offer of $50,000, on 
condition that the city appropriate $5000 an- 
nually for maintenance, and provides (1) for 
the establishment by the city of a free public 
library and reading room; (2) for the accept- 
ance of Mr. Carnegie’s offer; (3) that a li- 
brary tax be levied, to realize the sum of 
$5000 for library maintenance for one year, 
and that the city “ever thereafter make suit- 


able provision for proper support and main- 
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tenance of the library”; (4) that the library 
be known as “The Carnegie Library of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee.” The ordinance passed 
its first reading and was referred to a special 
committee of three, to report at the next 
meeting. 

Cleveland, O. Case L. The removal of the 
books to the library's new quarters in the Cax- 
ton building was begun on Nov, 13. Here the 
library is established in well equipped rooms, 
taking up the entire eighth floor, and giving 
over 10,000 square feet of flooz space. 


Cleveland (O.) P. L. An opening reception 
was held in the children’s department of the 
library on Nov, 30, from 10 a.m, to 8.30 p.m. 
The room, which is in the basement of the 
new library building, was decorated with 
palms and cut flowers, and was visited by 
hundreds of children, their mothers and their 
friends. The department contains about 12,- 
000 y., and over 3500 children are registered 
borrowers. An attractive announcement cir- 
cular of the reception was issued, containing 
also a message from the librarian “to the 
friends of the children,” setting forth the aim 
and methods of the library in its work with 
children. 


Columbia Univ. L. The annual report of 
Dr. J. H. Canfield, the librarian, as noted in 
the local press, shows that during the year 
17.559 books were added, of which 6352 were 
received by gift, 1258 by exchange, 2151 by 
the binding of pamphlets and 7645 by pur- 
chase. The library now contains nearly 315,- 
000 volumes. During the year 70,624 cards 
were added to the catalog and 1300 different 
periodicals were received regularly; 7,848 
volumes were issued for use out of the build- 
ing. The number of persons who borrowed 
books was 3133, of whom 2023 were under- 
graduates, 694 graduates, and 404 officers of 
instruction. A total of 184 volumes were 
loaned in 35 libraries in 16 different states, 
and so volumes were borrowed by the library 
from 1o institutions in six states. From the 
reference department 72,133 books were 1s 
sued. besides 10,000 volumes which are on 
open shelves in the general reading room. 
The aggregate loss of the entire library was 
but a trifle more than one-third of 1 per cent. 
of the entire contents. 

An experiment is to be made during the 
current year in the division of history. By 
the generosity of an unnamed friend of the 
university, that division will expend between 
$3000 and $4000 in the equipment of a labor- 
atory library in history for undergraduate 
students. “It is not known that an experi- 
ment of this kind and of this magnitude has 
been made in any educational institution in 
this country, and the results are awaited with 
great interest by other departments.” 

Evanston (Jil.) F. P. L. (28th rpt. — year 
ending May 31, 1901.) Added 2557; total 27,- 
100. Issued, home use 88,533 (fict. 64.4%) : 


ref. use 22,758; school use 26,018. New reg- 
istration 2114; total cards in force 4104. Re- 
ceipts $15,128.64; expenses $6503.21. 

Much further extension of the library's ac- 
tivities “is seriously hampered by lack of 
room and facilities for work which are im- 
possible in our present limited quarters. The 
single problem of shelving our regular month 
ly accessions of new books is becoming a se- 
rious one, and the need of separate children’s 
and adult‘s reading rooms is growing more 
and more apparent.” 

The opening of the library on holidays and 
Sundays was inaugurated, and has been great- 
ly appreciated. The duplicate collection of 
popular books (265 v.) installed in October 
has also been acceptable to the public; its to- 
tal cost was $252.67, and the total receipts 
amounted to $254.21. 

About one-third of the amount required to 
purchase “an acceptable site” for the new li 
brary building offered by Charles F. Grey, of 
Evanston, has been pledged, and “it is believed 
that the balance of the funds required will be 
forthcoming.” Separate reports are presented 
from the librarian, the assistant librarian for 
reference and school work, the cataloger, and 
the head of the circulating department 


Galveston, Tex. Rosenberg L. The library 
directors have accepted the building plan su 
mitted in competition by Eames & Young 
chitects, of St. Louis. The building will be 
of stone, two-storied, in the Renaissance style, 
furnished inside in marble and bronz« 


Guthrie (O. T.) P. L. The annual 

of the library was submitted to the meetin 

the city federation of women’s clubs 
Guthrie, in October. The library dates its in 
ception with the organization of the federa 
tion, the library committee having been 
pointed Feb. 14, 1900, at the first meeting of 
the federation after its organization. During 
the 19 months of its existence the library re 
ceipts amounted to $1555.01; expenses to 
$1275.11. On Sept. 25 the library was for 
mally transferred by the federation to th: y 
of Guthrie, “for the use and benefit of all cit 
izens.” At the time of the transfer the library 
contained 1310 v 


Hampton (l’a.) Normal and Agricultural 
Institute L. “The report of the librarian 
shows that the school is not only creating 1n 
our own students a real love for books, and 
training librarians for other colored schools 
in the south, but that the immediate commu- 
nity, both white and colored, is availing itself 
of the library. The school children of Hamp- 
ton, as well as their parents, have drawn 
books, and quite a number have come from 
Newport News. It is desirable that the 
school’s equipment should be thrown open just 
as far as possible to the people of both races. 

“More travelling libraries have been sent 
out into the country districts, where there 
is great dearth of books, and where the teach- 
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ers of the public schools labor under great 
disadvantages. Our present building is alto- 
gether inadequate for this growing depart- 
ment of the school’s work. Mrs, Hunting- 
ton, the widow of the late Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, who was one of the school’s trustees, has 
offered to give $100,000 for the erection and 
equipment of a building to be known as the 
C. P. Huntington Library. This sum will not 
only provide a suitable building for enlarged 
work along the lines already started, but will 
provide a fund for carrying on such work, 
so that it shall not be an increased drain upon 
the school’s resources."—From 33d report of 
the Institute. 


Memphis, Tenn. Cossitt L. (8th rpt.— 
year ending Nov. 30, 1901.) Added 3350; 
total 20,539. Issued, home use, 64,799 ( fict. 
67 %; juv. fict. 149%). New cards issued 
1285; cards in use 3014. 

The circulation shows an increase of 13,- 
772 v. over that of 1900, and a decrease of 
six per cent, in the issue of fiction, A re-reg- 
istration of borrowers was begun in March. 
The classified catalog of the library is now 
complete, with the exception of a few odds 
and ends, principally public documents. “The 
completion of this work leaves the library 
with an author catalog, a classified subject 
catalog, and separate author and title catalog 
of fiction and juveniles. These are the essen 
tials.” 

Milwaukee (Wis.) P. L. (24th rpt.) 
Added 9914; total 126,236. Issued, home use 
495.376 (fict, 38.7 Yo; juv. fict. 27.3 %). New 
registration 13,717; total cards in use 20,073. 

“During the year 22,541 books were issued 
102,564 times by 336 teachers in 45 graded 
public schools, 1 state normal school, 3 high 
schools, 1 school for the deaf, 4 parochial 
schools, 9 Sunday-schools, I vacation school 
and 1 teachers’ institute.” 

From Mrs. Antoinette Keenan the library 
received the gift of $10,000, which has been 
devoted to a special collection of works on 
literature, kept in a separate room and known 
as the Matthew H. Keenan Memorial Col- 
lection. 

Nashville, Tenn. At a meeting of the city 
council, on Nov, 14, a resolution was passed 
authorizing the mayor to accept Mr, Car- 
negie’s offer of $100,000 to the city for a pub- 
lic library building 


New Haven (Ct.) Y. M. Institute L. (Rpt.) 
The library contains in its main collection 
22,755 v. In addition it has a special loan col- 
lection of 144 v. and a delivery collection of 
136, the books in the latter department being 
delivered to members at their homes. The 
membership is given as 447, and the circula- 
tion was 46,590, fiction being about 64 per 
cent. 

New York, Women’s clubs and libraries. 
At the convention of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, held in Buffalo in October, 
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an entire session was devoted to the subject 
of libraries. A report for the Library Sec- 
tion, made by Mrs. Mary E { Brook 
lyn, was followed by papers on “How to stim- 
ulate interest in libraries,’ by Mrs. Frances 
Edgerton; “Some suggestions for those start- 
ing libraries,” by Miss Theresa Hitchler; 
“The choice of books,” by Mrs. S. Stephens ; 
“The value of libraries for the preservation 
of historical records,” by Mrs. S. R. Weed; 
“Modern progress of the card catalog prin- 
ciple,” by Miss M. S, R. James; “Should the 
public library board include women,” by Mrs 
lH. Cary; and “What public libraries might 
do for boys,” by Mrs. M. E. Craigie 


Richmond, Va. An ordinance providing for 
the administration of the Carnegie Library by 
a board of nine trustees was adopted by the 
city council on Dec, 2. The library board is 
to consist of two members from the board of 
aldermen, three from the common council, the 
superintendent of city schools, and three pri- 
vate citizens, to be chosen one from each of 
the three school districts of the city The 
ordinance was made effective in January, 1902. 


Craigie 


San Francisco (Cal.) P. L. (Rpt 
ending June 30, 1901.) Added 
which 3800 were accessions to bra 
136,395 (24,203 in branches) Issu 
use 711,409 (fict. 41.38 %; juv. fict. 
of which 335,308 were drawn from the 
es; use 231,514 (69,739 trom branch 
New cards issued 17,550; cards in use 33 
Receipts $71,839.50; expenses $61,392.35 

The number of cardholders 1s 9.7 per cent 
of the city’s population. “A careful study of 
the localities represented by the cardholders 
shows that a majority of the people do not 
find it convenient to use a library situated at 
a greater distance than one-half or three 
quarters of a mile.” An extension of the li 
brary system to these outlying 
therefore regarded as most de 

At the branch libraries “a system has been 
adopted which will permit us to supply a 
larger selection to the smaller branches than 
has been possil le heretofore A ‘de posit col 
lection’ has been formed from which books 
will be sent to each of these branches. When 
a given lot has been at one branch for a suf- 
ficient length of time it will be transferred to 
another branch and another lot will take its 
place at the first branch. These transfers 
will be made from time to time, so that event 
ually all the hooks in the collection will have 
made the rounds of the branches.” 


University of Texas. Course in library 
training. The university has established a 
course in library science, which opened Nov 
II, 1901, and will end with the college year, 
June 11, 1902. The course will be under direc- 
tion of Benjamin Wyche, the librarian, as- 
sisted by Miss Caroline Waudell, of the li 
brary staff, a graduate of the University of 
lillinois Library School, who will devote her- 
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self especially to cataloging instruction. The 
class this first year will be limited in number, 
and no entrance examination will be required, 
The only charges are the annual fee of $10, 
a library fee of $1, and a deposit of $4, return- 
able at the end of the year, less the amount 
of any fines or damages for books lost or in- 
jured. Expenses for supplies and text-books 
will not exceed $10. Students taking the 
course will be allowed remuneration for their 
services to the extent of the matriculation fee 
of $10, when they shall have become suffi- 
ciently trained. “The course of instruction 
will be along the lines followed in the lead- 
ing library schools, and will include selection 
of books, ordering, accessioning, classifying, 
cataloging, bibliography and reference work; 
and will be supplemented by a course of col- 
lateral reading, so that students may become 
familiar with the history. of the library move- 
ment in this country, and with methods other 
than those employed in the university library. 
As proficiency can be attained only by experi- 
ence, each student will be required to work 
six hours a week in the various departments 
of the library under the direction of the mem- 
bers of the library staff.” 


Washington (D. C.) P. L. (4th rpt.— 
year ending June 30, 1901.) Added 2072; to- 
tal 22,811. Issued, home use 123,555 (fict. 
and juv, 97,899). New registration 2871; to- 
tal registration 13,328. 

This report is largely devoted to plans and 
estimates for work and administration in the 
new Carnegie building, which it is expected 
will be open to the public before the close of 
next year. In its present inadequate quarters 
the work of the library has largely increased, 
and its opportunities are many. Urgent plea 
is made for an appropriation from Congress 
that will insure its development and useful- 
ness. Interesting comparisons are given of 
income and expenses of half a dozen of the 
larger public libraries of the country. 

Che “duplicate collection of popular books, 
issued at a charge of 10 cents a week, has 
proved satisfactory to borrowers, and self- 
supporting. It is pointed out that the library, 
for its small size, “is fairly well supplied with 
general works, language and literature, and 
has proportionally an excess of fiction; it is 
very weak in other classes. That it should 
fall below the average in books treating of the 
useful arts, such as mining, engineering, elec- 
tricity, etc., is quite natural, for each library 
tries to adapt itself to the local needs, and 
there are probably fewer mechanics in Wash- 
ington than in any other city of the same size. 
The demand for books on the social and nat- 
ural sciences is probably largely met by the 
technical libraries in the different departments. 
The library need only provide the more pop- 
ular works such as would be used bv the gen- 
eral public and by school children, and should 
refer specialists to other sources of informa- 
tion in the district.” 
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Wesleyan Univ, L., Middletown, Ct. The 
university Bulletin, no. 29, for November, 
notes the bequest to the library of $20,000, 
left by the will of Mrs, Stephen Wilcox, of 
Brooklyn, who died Aug. 21, 1901. This “is 
the most notable gift to the library since the 
receipt of the Hunt bequest.” Additions from 
June 1, 1900, to May 31, 1901, are given as 
2023; “the total number of volumes in the 
library at the present time is 61,000.” “The 
reclassification work of the past year, done 
for the most part during the summer, cov- 
ered general periodicals, church history, and 
biography, about 6000 volumes in all. The 
total number of volumes classified is 30,000. 
Of the 31,000 volumes unclassified about one- 
half are in urgent need of classification.” 

Wilmington (Del.) Institute F. L. John 
Hall Rollo, indicted for stealing books and 
parts of books from the library, was brought 
up for trial in the General Sessions Court on 
Nov. 26, his lawyer withdrawing the plea of 
not guilty for one of guilty. George F. Bow- 
erman, librarian of the Institute Free Li- 
brary, appeared as witness for the state, and 
described the mutilation of the library vol- 
umes, and the manner in which articles and 
illustrations were ruthlessly clipped from the 
books. He displayed some of the volumes of- 
fered in evidence, and pointed out how Rollo 
had constructed a book on “Bibliomania” out 
of clippings from library volumes. Mr. Bow- 
erman said he understood Rollo had _for- 
merly been employed in the library, and was 
an habitué and constant reader there. He 
doubted if $2500 would cover the damage done 
to library property, and he stated that in 
most cases Rollo had removed the library im- 
print by means of acid, and had either sold 
or kept the books. It was shown that the ac- 
cused was a man of considerable literary at- 
tainments and a close student, but that he had 
become a mental and physical wreck through 
continued use of opium. He has been in an 
enfeebled condition ever since his arrest. He 
was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, 
and the payment of $68 restitution money, and 
costs. 

Wisconsin, Women’s clubs and libraries. 
The Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at their annual convention, at Madison, in 
October, devoted an entire session to the sub- 
ject of libraries. The program included an 
address on “What can club women do for the 
country schools,” by J, W. Stearns, of the 
State University; the report of the library 
committee of the federation, by Mrs. R. G. 
Thwaites, chairman; and addresses by F. A 
Hutchins on “What clubs can do for our 
travelling libraries”; and Mrs. Edward Por- 
ter on “The result of one travelling library.” 

FOREIGN. 

Ireland, Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction. The department has 
arranged to aid approved village and work- 
ingmen’s libraries by donations of books on 
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economic, industrial and allied subjects. The 
books must not exceed £3 in total value, and 
are to be selected from a list furnished by the 
department 

Northern Counties L. Assoc., England. The 
first annual report of the executive committee 
of the Northern Counties Library Association, 
presented at the Plymouth meeting of the Li- 
brary Association of the United Kingdom, is 
issued in pamphlet form by the honorable 
secretary and treasurer, J. W. C. Purves, of 
the Public Library of Workington. The asso- 
ciation was organized “to unite all persons 
engaged or interested in the work of libra- 
ries, both public and private; to promote or 
assist local authorities in bringing about the 
adoption of the public libraries act; to hold 
quarterly meetings in different towns for the 
reading and discussion of papers and subjects; 
to assist in promoting bills to be presented to 
Parliament affecting public libraries; and to 
do something to improve the status and edu- 
cation of assistants by holding competitive ex- 
aminations.” There are 51 members, repre- 
senting 37 libraries, and the association is 
— affiliated with the parent body, the 
L. A. 

B. C. The contract for the 
$50,000 Carnegie library building was signed 
on Noy, 12. 


Workington (Eng.) P. L. and Reading 
room. (Rpt.—vear ending Oct. 31, 1901.) 
Added lending lib, 408; total 7638. At the be- 
ginning of the year the ref. library contained 
1050 v., but owing to lack of room liberal 
transfers had to be made to the lending li- 
brary, the total number reserved for reference 
being 868 v. New cards issued 389; cards in 
use 2339. Issued 47,277 (fict. 23,089; juv. 
10,537). 

Residents of the suburb of Harrington are 
allowed the use of the library “in return for a 
subscription equivalent to a half-penny rate 
on the rateable value of Harrington.” 4052 
v. were sent to Harrington by carrier during 
the year. The Workington Book Club, estab- 
lished in connection with the library, is in a 
way an application of the “duplicate collection” 
plan, in use in various American libraries. 
The object of the club is to purchase new 
books in all classes of literature and present 
them to the Public Library after 12 months’ 
exclusive use by the club members. Members 
pay an annual subscription of tos. 6d. for one 
volume, 15s. for two volumes, and £1 1s. for 
four volumes. The books in the club collec- 
tion are kept on separate shelves during the 
club ownership, directly accessible to mem- 
bers; they may be reserved for one day by 
postal notification, and they will be ex- 
changed as often as required during the hours 
that the library is open. The club has a mem- 
bership of 55; the subscriptions received dur- 
ing the year amounted to £27 1s., which was 
spent in the purchase of 241 v., each volume 
being issued on an average of 22 times. 
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Gitts and Bequests. 


Lake Charics, ra On Nov. 20 it was an 
nounced that Andrew Carnegie had offered to 
give $10,000 for a public library, on the usual 
conditions that $1000 annually be guaranteed 
for maintenance 


Meriden (Ct.) F. P. L. In response to an 
appeal for aid from the trustees, the library 
has received the sum of $4115 in public con- 
tributions and subscriptions. Of this amount 
there were four separate gifts of $1000 each 
from George A. Fay, Francis Atwater, J, D. 
Billard, and Mrs, E. H, White. 


Passaic (N. J.) P. L. On Nov. 19 it was 
announced that Peter Reid, of Passaic, had 
offered to give a public library building to 
cost $50,000 to the Passaic suburb of Dundee. 
This section is almost wholly devoted to mills 
and factories and their operatives, and the 
public library has maintained a branch there 
for two years or more. Mr. Reid's gift is 
made with two conditions: that the building 
shall be known as the Jane Watson Reid 
Memorial Free Library. in memory of his 
wife; and that “the city shall use and main 
tain the building for free public library pur 
poses, having suitable rooms for the pr per 
assistance and instruction of the young per ple 
in that rapidly growing section of the 
It is intended to perfect all plans for the 
building at once, and to begin building opera 
tions early in the spring 

Plainfield (N. J.) P. L. The library has 
received the gift of a very valuable collection 
of butterflies from ex-Mayor Alexander Gil 
bert. The collection, which is valued at over 
$10,000, contains in all more than 5000 butter- 
flies, at least 2000 being distinct specimens, 
varying greatly in size and coloring. It has 
been arranged by Professor George Franck, 
of the American Entomological Company, of 
New York, who classified and labelled each 
specimen. The rarest part of the collection is 
that comprising the North American speci- 
mens. The New Jersey specimens are ex- 
ceptionally complete. Six cases are devoted 
to the North American collection, which is 
said to be even more valuable and complete 
than that on exhibition at the American Mu 
seum of Natural History, in New York. 
Some of them are natives of Colorado, some 
of Florida, others of Texas, and still others 
of the New England states. The coliection 
is arranged in eight cases, and it will later be 
placed on public exhibition in the art gallery. 


Springfield ( Mass.) City L, A. By the will 
of the late Charles M. Kirkham the library 
receives a bequest of $10,000, of which $5000 
is to be devoted to purchase of books and 
$5000 to beautifying the grounds. 


West Swanzey, N. H. By the will of the 
late George W. Stratton, of Boston, the “Strat- 
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ton Free Library,” of West Swanzey, with its 
contents and the land on which it stands is 
bequeathed to Dr. G, I. Cutler, F. L. Snow, 
Obadiah Sprague, A. J. Day and N. C, Car- 
ter, of West Swanzey, to be held by them, 
and their successors as trustees, as a library 
and art gallery, for the free use of the in- 
habitants of West Swanzey, forever. To the 
trustees is also given $5000, which is to be 
invested, the income to be used for repairs 
to the library building, for rebinding books 
and for maintenance. The following condi- 
tions are included in the will: “Cumbersome 
books of no interest to the general reader, 
such as Congressional or Patent Office re- 
ports, and the like, and pictures of artists 
without real talent and education and not in 
themselves educational, or of general interest 
to the young people of the town of Swanzey, 
whom this institution was principally desig- 
nated to benefit, should not be allowed places 
in the building; nor should portraits, photo- 
graphs or pictures of any kind, of people of 
Swanzey, or elsewhere, who are not distin- 
guished enough to be known out of their own 
country for learning, talent, good works or 
services, find a place in the building.” 


Wilmington (Del.) Institute F. L. The li- 
brary has recently received several gifts of 
portraits and photographs. These include a 
handsome portrait of Longfellow, presented 
to the children’s room; the gift from Howard 
Pyle, also for the children’s room, of a set of 
photographs of his Washington pictures; and 
23 portraits of Delaware jurists, from W. F. 
Smalley. 


Librarians. 


Asuuurst, John, assistant librarian of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Philadelphia Mercan- 
tile Library, succeeding John Edmands, for 
nearly half a century in charge of that insti- 
tution. Mr. Ashhurst, who is the son of the 
late John Ashhurst, Jr., of Philadelphia, and 
a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, 
entered the service of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, as head of its West Philadel- 
phia branch, in January, 1896, and since 1897 
has been a member of the staff of the central 
library. He is secretary of the Philobiblon 
Club, and has been a member of the American 
Library Association since 1897. A dinner in 
honor of Mr. Ashhurst on the occasion of his 
appointment was given by Joseph G. Rosen- 
garten, of the board of trustees of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, at the University 
Club, on Nov. 30. Mr, Ashhurst entered upon 
his new duties on Dec. 2. 


Bartiett, Miss Louise Leffingwell, for ten 
years past librarian of the St. Johnsbury 
(Vt.) Athenzum, has resigned that position. 
Miss Bartlett was formerly librarian of At- 
lanta University. During her connection with 
the St. Johnsbury Athenzum she was one of 


the most earnest and effective workers for the 
library advancement cf the state. In 1894 she 
was appointed one of the original board of 
state commissioners, and in 1895 was reap- 
pointed for five years. She has been a mem- 
ber of the American Library Association 
since 1892. 

Dana, John Cotton, librarian of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) City Library Association, has 
been appointed librarian of the Free Public 
Library of Newark, N. J., succeeding Frank 
P. Hill. Mr. Dana came to Springfield from 
the Denver Public Library in January, 1808, 
as successor to the late Dr. William Rice. 
During the four vears of his administration 
the usefulness of the library has been largely 
developed, and it has been brought into close 
touch with the public through the establish- 
ment of a children’s department, circulation 
of books throvgh schools and from branches, 
home delivery, and like means. The library has 
also been a center of helpfulness in the work of 
the Western Massachusetts Library Club, in 
which Mr, Dana has been actively interested 
Mr. Dana’s resignation has been received with 
general expressions of regret at Springfield, 
and the library staff in a formal resolution 
says: “During the four years of his incum- 
bency he has proved himself an able and wise 
leader in all departments of library work, and 
a courteous and considerate head to his corps 
of assistants, treating them one and all as 
feilow-workers in the great field of education 
through the ‘people’s university.” What the 
loss is to the city of Springfield, time will not 
fail to show; what the loss is to his fellow- 
workers in the state and community we deeply 
realize.” 

Mr. Dana will enter upon his work at 
Newark on Jan. 15. 


EpMAN»Ds, John, the veteran 'ibrarian of the 
Mercantile Library, of Philadelphia, has been 
made librarian emeritus of that institution, 
and on Dec. 2 was succeeded in its active ad- 
ministration by John Ashhurst. In June last 
Mr. Edmands completed his 45th year as 
librarian of the Mercantile Library, but his 
library record runs back to 1846, when he be- 
came librarian of the Society of Brothers in 
Unity, in his senior year at Yale, while for 
six years before he accepted the call to Phila- 
delphia, in 1856, Mr. Edmands was assistant 
librarian of Yale College Library. At the 
time he assumed charge of it the Mercantile 
Library contained but 13,000 v.; at the 
present time its collection numbers 185,000. 
Mr. Edmands has always been deeply in- 
terested in the bibliographical side of library 
work, and his “Junius bibliography,” his 
“Bibliography of ‘Dies irx,’” and his “List 
of historical novels up to 1889” are well- 
known contributions in this field. In 1877 he 
devised and put into operation the system of 
classification, since continued at the Mercan- 
tile Library. Mr. Edmands has always been 
interested and active in library affairs, and is 
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a fellow of the American Library Associa- 
tion, of which he was one of the earliest mem- 
bers and supporters. 


Hays, Miss Alice Newman, N. Y. State 
Library School, class of 1901, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in charge of periodicals at 
Leland Stanford Jr. University Library. 


McCivure, Miss Margaret J., for 17 years 
past librarian of the McKeesport (Pa.) Free 
Library, died at her home in McKeesport on 
Nov. 23, aged 52 years. Miss McClure had 
served as librarian ever since the organization 
of the library. 


Mattsir, Miss Anne L., New York State 
Library School, 1899-1900, has been appointed 
cataloger in the Connecticut State Library. 


Watratu, Miss Belle, assistant librarian of 
the Chippewa Falls (Wis.) Public Library, 
has been appointed librarian of that library, 
succeeding Miss Maude Early, resigned. 


Wuite, Miss Caroline, for 28 years libra- 
rian of the Western College for Women, at 
Oxford, O., and a senior member of the fac- 
ulty, died at Oxford on Nov. 21. 


Wriiuiams, Miss Mary, Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School, class of ’98, assistant in the 
Hampton Institute Library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public Library, Nee- 
nah, Wisconsin. The appointment takes ef- 
fect January 1. 


WINcHELL, Miss F. Mabel, assistant libra- 
rian at the Forbes Library, Northampton, 
Mass., has been appointed librarian of the 
Manchester (N. H.) Public Library. 


Woop, Miss Harriet A., N. Y. State Libra- 
ry School, 1897-98, assistant in reference de- 
partinent of the Cincinnati Public Library, 
has been appointed chief cataloger at the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


Cuicaco (/ll.) P. L. Special bulletin no. 2: 
Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving day, Christmas. 
November, 1901. 36 p. D. 

An unusually full classed list of books and 
magazine articles, which should be useful in 
many libraries. 


Cincinnati (O.) P. L. Quarterly bulletin, 
July-August-September, 1901. 22 p. 1. O. 


The New Beprorp (Mass.) F. P. L. Bul- 
letin for November contains reference list 
no. 58, devoted to “The whaling industry.” 
It covers six pages, and includes a goodly ar- 
ray of log books, and over a dozen titles rep- 
resenting “whaling fiction.” 
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The New York Liprary Association has 
issued the first of the short reading lists in 
leaflet form, as discussed at its Lake Placid 
meeting. This is on “The United States 
government and its administration,” and is 
similar to the list on this subject printed in 
L. j., October, p. 745, except that it contains 
ten titles instead of eight — these being Dole’s 
“American citizen,” Fiske’s “Civil govern 
ment” and “American political ideas,” Harri 
son’s “This country of ours,” Wilson’s “Con 
gressional government,” Bryce’s “American 
commonwealth,” Goldwin Smith’s “United 
States,” Goodrow’s “Politics and administra- 
tion,” and “Great words from great Amer- 
icans.” The second list will be on “Debat- 
ing.” These lists will be furnished to libra- 
ries at 15 c. per hundred, in any quantity, 
and may be obtained by application to the 
secretary of the association, Mrs. H. L. El- 
mendorf, 319 Norwood ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The New York P. L. Bulletin for Novem 
ber contains a compact “Check list of Ameri- 
can county and state histories in the library,” 
in two lists, arranged alphabetically by states. 


Comment classer les piéces et 
resumé 


Orttet, Paul. 
documents des societés industrielles: 
d'une causerie faite aux membrés de I'Unité 
Sténographique de 
des Répertoires de 
de Bibliographie 
l'Institut Internat, de 
40 p, O. 

Reprinted from L’Okygraphe. 


Satem (Mass.) P. L. Class list no. 8: Sup- 
plement, completing all class lists to Au- 
gust 1, 1901. Salem, Mass., August, 190r. 
8+171 p. O. 

This, with the preceding five class lists, 

completes the printed catalog to Aug. I. 1901. 


The Satem (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for 
November devotes its special reading list to 
the record of a good collection of short sto- 
ries. 


San Francisco (Cal.) P. L. Catalogue no. 
11: Periodicals, newspapers, and other se- 


Jelgique, dans la Salle 
l'Institut 
Brussels, Imprimerie de 
sibliographie, 1901. 


International 


rial publications, and books in the refer 
ence room. San Francisco, 1901. 63+-4 p. 

O. 

The list of periodicals and newspapers is 
alphabetical under class; reference books are 
arranged by subject, and an author index is 
appended. 


U. S. Department or Acricutture L. Ac- 
cessions to the department library, July- 
September, 1901. 35 p. (printed on one 
side) O. 
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CHANGED TITLES. 


“Nanna, a story of Danish love” . . . from 
the Danish of Holger Draehmann, rewritten 
in English by Francis F. Browne, Chicago, 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 1901. « A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co., 1901, is the same as “Paul and 
Virginia of a northern zone” . from Dan- 
ish of Holger Draehmann, Chicago, Way & 
Williams, 1895. c. Way & Williams, 1895. 
The introductory note signed by Francis F. 
Browne is dated Sept., 1895, in the early edi- 
tion and Sept., 1901, in the later edition. It 
seems to me this is a particularly offensive 
example of palming off an old book as a 
new one. W. K. Srertson. 


“Dorothy Marlow,” by A. W. Marchmont, 
published in 1900 by Rand, McNally & Co. 
is the same book published under the title of 
“Heritage of Peril,” by the New Amsterdam 
Book Company in 1901. 

FULL NAMES. 

The following are supplied by Catalogue Division, 
Library of Congress: 

Adams, Washington Irving Lincoln (Wood- 
land and meadow) ; 

Allen, William Cicero (North Carolina his- 
tory stories) ; 

Bailey, Edgar Henry Summerfield, and Cady, 
Hamilton Perkins (A laboratory guide to 
the study of qualitative analysis) ; 

Bell, Hill McClelland (Manual of orthoepy 
and orthography .. .); 

Benson, Charles Best (Abraham Van Deusen 
and many of his descendants) ; 

Beverley, John William (History of Ala- 
bama) ; 

Boswell, John Wesley (A short history of 
Methodism) : 

Bridgman, Arthur Milnor (A souvenir of 
Massachusetts legislators, 1901) ; 

Brown, John Dunwell (Commercial develop- 
ment of Staten Island) ; 

Brown, Oliver May, 1826- ( Bible chronology) ; 

Campbell, Colin Percy (An index-digest of 
New York court of appeals decisions, 1847- 

Candler, Warren Akin (Christus auctor: a 
manual of Christian evidences) ; 

Clifford, Chandler Robbins (Period decora- 

Coates, Henry Troth (A short history of the 
American trotting and pacing horses . . .); 

Cornman, Oliver Perry (A brief topical sur- 
vey of United States history, by O. P. Corn- 
man and QO. Gerson) ; 

Donaldson, Alfred Lee (Songs of my violin) ; 

Duffy, James Oscar Greeley (Glass and 
gold) ; 

Dyer, Isaac Watson (Maine corporation law 
... With notes of decisions and blank 
forms; comp, by I. W, Dyer) ; 

Ellis, Joseph ped (The history of Nevin); 

Espenshade, Abraham Howry, ed. (Forensic 

declamations for the use of schools and 

colleges) ; 
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Estill, Harry Fishburne (The beginner's his- 
tory of our country) ; 

Frisbie, Henry Samuel (Prophet of the king- 
dom) ; 

Gager, Charles Stuart (Errors in science 
teaching) ; 

Garland, Henry Lastrapes, jr. (Code of prac- 
tice of Louisiana...) ; 

Gibson, Robert Edward Lee (Sonnets and 
lyrics) ; 

Goodell, Reginald Rusden, ed. (L’enfant es- 
pion, and other stories) ; 

Gross, William Benjamin (144 new epi- 
grams) ; 

Haliburton, Margaret Winifred, and Norvell, 
Frank Turner (Graded classics. First 
reader) ; 

Harvey, Almon Floyd (The atlas outlines of 
English grammar) ; 

Haskell, Stephen Nelson (The story of Dan- 
iel the prophet) ; 

Hebbard, Stephen Southric (The philosophy 
of history) ; 

Hotchkiss, Willis Ray (Sketches from the 
dark continent) ; 

Hughes, Robert Morton (Handbook of ad- 
miralty law) ; 

Huntington, Harry Woodworth (The show 

Irvine, Leigh Hadley (An affair in the South 
Seas. 

Johnson, ‘William Henry, 1858- (A sketch of 
the life of Rev. Henry Williams . . .) ; 
Jones, Allen Bailey (The spiritual side of our 

plea) 

King, George Washington (The moral uni- 
verse): 

Loomis, Elisha Scott (Original investigation ; 
or, How to attack an exercise in geometry) ; 

Macfarlane, John James (Commercial and in- 
dustrial geography) : 

Marton, Albert Martin (The photo-oleograph 
process) 

Massey, Wilbur Fisk (Crop growing and crop 
feeding . 

Mayne, Dexter Dwight (The modern business 
speller) ; 

Mechem, Floyd Russell (A treatise on the 
law of sale of personal property) ; 

Mills, Jared Warner (Mills’ Colorado di- 

Morris, Isaac Marion (Footsteps of truth) ; 

Peebles, Isaac (Spiritualism, or 
spiritism .. . 

Pershing, How aii Terry (The diagnosis of 
nervous and mental diseases) ; 

Peters, Percy Pysshe Shelley (Shorthand dic- 
tionary . . . Isaac Pitman system, prefaced 
by P. B. Peters) ; 

Pickett, pot a Lycurgus (The blessed hope 
of His glorious appearing .. .); 

Pieper, Ludwig Reinhold Paul (Der kleine 
katechismus Luthers) ; 

Pitzer, George — (Therapeutic sugges- 
tion applied . 

Polhamus, Wiiliarn Henry Harrison (Cedar 

Creek: a poem) ; 
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Purdy, Charles Wesley (Practical uranalysis 
and urinary diagnosis . . .) ; 

Reading, Joseph Hankinson (A voyage along 
the western coast; or, Newest Africa) ; 

Reed. Eleanor Caroline (Gross) (The battle 
invisible, and other stories) ; 

Reed, Lucas Albert (The scriptural founda- 
tions of science) ; 

Rhodes, Christian Kline (The stock owner's 
adviser ) ; 

Rider, Joseph Benjamin (Rider’s little en- 
gineer .. .); 

Rogers, Winfield Scott (Intermediate lessons 
in Pitmanic shorthand) ; 

Shiels, George Charles (Spanish in a nut- 
shell . . .); 

Sibley, Frederick Orrin (Zanee Kooran . . Bi ¥- 

Southworth, Gordon Augustus (English 
grammar and composition for higher 
grades) ; 

Stewart, William Peter (Concrete identities) ; 

Terborg, Johannes Emelius (Der Heidelber- 
ger katechismus . . .); 

Tyrrell, Henry Grattan (Mill building con- 
struction ) ; 

Webb. Frank Rush (Manual of the canvas 
canoe) ; 

Williams. Herbert Upham (A manual of bac- 
teriology .. .); 

Williams, William Orson (An old dusty’s 
story) ; 

Willoughby, Edwin Clifford Holland (Im- 
mortality ; or, The hope beyond the grave) ; 

Wilson, Fred Allan (Bible conundrums) ; 

Wohlers. Henry George, comp. (The gen- 
eral cotton code for actual cotton and fu- 
tures) ; 

Wyer, Henry Sherman (Nantucket, pictur- 
esque and historic) ; 

Wyman, Willy Edward Alexander, fr. of 
Bruin, M. G, de ( Bovine obstetrics). 


“ALpaTross” expedition. Chronological bib- 
liography relative to the work of the Alba- 
tross. (In U. S, Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries, rpt, for 1900, p. 501-502.) 

ARABIAN NIGHTS. Chauvin, Victor. Biblio- 
graphie des ouvrages arabes ou relatifs aux 
Arabes, publiés dans l'Europe chrétienne de 
1810 A 1885. tome v: Les mille ect une 
nuits. Partie 2. Liége, 1901. 12+4-290 p. 
8°, 

Asse, Eugéne. Les Bourbons bibliophiles; 
rois et princes, reines et princesses; avant- 
propos par G, Vicaire. Paris, H. Daragon, 
8°, 4 fr. 


Pirenne, Henri. Bibliographie de 
l'histoire de Belgique : catalogue méthodique 


et chronologique des sources et des ou- 
vrages principaux relatifs a I"histoire de tous 
les Pays-Bas jusqu’en 1598, et a I’histoire 
de Belgique jusqu’en 1830. 2me édition. 
Bruxelles, H. Lamertin, 190 


Bermupa, Cole, G: W. Bermuda and the 
Challenger expedition: a bibliography giv- 
ing a summary of the scientific results ob- 
tained by that expedition at and near Ber- 
muda in 1873. Boston, Printed for private 
distribution, 1901. 16 p. O 
Mr. Cole says, in a prefatory note: “The 

principal object in printing these pages sep- 
arately is to invite criticism in order that a 
more extended bibliography of the subject, 
now in hand, may be made as complete and 
serviceable as possible.” A careful piece of 
work. almost every entry being fully anno 
tated 


The Bibliographer is the title of a_periodi- 
cal to be issued by Dodd, Mead & Co early 
next year It is to be devoted to scientific 
bibliography and to notes of interest to book 


collectors, and will be published monthly, 


except during July, August, and September. 


COLONIES AND COLONIZATION Appended 
to a comprehensive survey of col il ad 
ministration from 1800-1900, in the October 
issue of the “Monthly summary of commerce 
and finance of the United States,” (No. 4, 


series 1901-1902,) published by the Treasury 

Department, is a “Bibliography of colomes 

and colonization,” prepared by the Library 

of Congress 

Frxance. Oberlin (O.) College L. Bulletin 
5: Trial bibliography and outline of lectures 
on the financial history of the United States; 
by E. L. Bogart and W. A. Rawles. Ober- 
lin, 1901. 


Gausseron, B. H. Bouquiniana. Notes et 
notules d’un bibliologue. Paris, H. Dara- 
gon, 1901. &°. 


Georcia. Smith, George Gillman. The story 
of Georgia and the Georgia people, 1732 to 
1860. Macon, Ga., by the author, 1900 
[2d ed., 1901]. 20-+-664 p. 8 
Contains a five-page annotated bibliography. 

Giry, Arthur. Notices bibliographiques sur 
les archives des églises et des monastéres de 
l'époque carolingienne Paris, Bouillon, 
Igo! 110 p. &. 

The Literary Collector begins its third vol- 
ume, with the October number, under the 
direction of Frederick W. Bursch, who is 
now proprietor as well as editor. It is hoped 
to make the magazine bibliographically use- 
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ful to librarians and book buyers generally 

as well as to private collectors, and the issues 

for October and November contain contribu- 
tions from W. J. Hardy, H. Péne du Bois, 

A. W. Pollard, and others. In the October 

number appears a memoir and bibliography of 

George Catlin, by W. H. Miner. The Col- 

lector is published from 33 W. 42d st., New 

York. Mr. Bursch, its new owner, is a grad- 

uate of the Pratt Institute Library School, 

and has for some time past been engaged in 
literary work. 

MaryLanp. Mereness, Newton D. Mary- 
land as a proprietary province. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1901. 20+-530 p. 12°, 
net, $3. 

Contains a four-page bibliography relating 
to the proprietary period. 
Rothschild, Henri de. 

lactaria: premier supplément (année 1900) 

a la bibliographie générale travaux 

parus sur le lait et sur l’allaitement jusqu’en 

1899. Paris, O. Doin, 1901. 6+08 p. 8°. 


Bibliographia 


des 


Naro.eon 1. Lumbroso, Alberto. Dei prin- 


cipali repertori bibliografici per la storia 

del direttorio, del consolato, e dell’ impero. 

(In Rivista delle biblioteche, v. 12, no. 9-10.) 

A full and critical survey of the bibliog- 
raphies of Napoleon and his times. 


Paton, Lewis Bayles. The early 
and Palestine. (The 
New York, Charles 
36+-302 p. 12°, net, 


PALESTINE 
history of 
Semitic ser., no, 8.) 
Scribner’s Sons, 1901. 
$1.25. 

Contains a classified bibliography of 16 
pages. 

Protozoa. Calkins, G. N. The protozoa. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1go1. 8”, 
(Columbia Univ. biological no. 6.) 
net, $3. 

Contains a bibliography, p. 311-314. 

Pyrometry. Le Chatelier, H., and Bondon- 
ard, O. High temperature measurements ; 
tr. by G. K. New York, Wiley, 
1901. 12°, $3. 

Contains a bibliographical index, p. 215-223. 

Renovarp, Ph. Documents sur les impri- 
meurs, libraires, cartiers, graveurs, fondeurs 
de lettres, relieurs, doreurs de livres, fai- 
seurs de fermoirs, enlumineurs, parche- 
miniers et papetiers ayant exercé 4 Paris de 
1450 A 1600, recueillis aux Archives na- 
tionales et au Département des Manuscrits 
de la Bibliothéque nationale. Paris, H. 
Champion, 1901. 11-4368 p. 8°. 


Syria 


Burgess. 
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Rucs. Holt, Rosa Belle. Rugs: oriental and 
occidental, antique and modern: a handbook 
for ready reference. Chicago, A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., 1901. 8+167 p. 4°. 
Contains a 5-page bibliography. 

Stavery. Locke, Mary Stoughton. Anti- 
slavery in America, from the introduction 
of African slaves to the prohibition of the 
slave trade, 1619-1808. (Radcliffe College 
monographs.) Boston, Ginn & Co., 1901. 
15+255 p. 8°. 

Contains a chapter on anti-slavery litera- 
ture after the Revolution, 1783-1808 (p. 166- 
197), and a bibliography (p. 199-231). For 
the bibliography no library south of Phila- 
delphia was consulted. 

Steet works. Brearley, Harry. A bibliogra- 
phy of steel works analysis. Pt. 10: Alu- 

concluded. (In Chemical News, 

1901. 84:249-250.) 

Vatue. Sewall, Hannah Robie. 
of value before Adam Smith. (Jn Publi- 
cations of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, August, 1901. 3d series 2, no. 3.) 
128 p. 

Contains a 3-page bibliography. 

INDEXES. 

Hitt, Edwin A. On a system of indexing 
chemical literature, adapted to the classi- 
fication division of the U. S. Patent Office, 
concluded. (In Chemical News, Nov. 1, 
1901. 84:210-213.) 

As the conclusion of his paper Mr. Hill 
favors a general scheme of indexing current 
chemical literature, carried out at some fu- 
ture time for the benefit of American chem- 
ists, under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


Hnonyms and Pseudonyms. 

George Douglas, pseud. of G. B. Brown, 
“The house with the green shutters” (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) 

The following are supplied by the Catalogue Di- 
vision, Library of Congress: 

Kitchell, Joseph Gray, is the compiler of 
“American supremacy.” 

Dexter, Almon, is a pseud. of Dickson, 
Frederick Stoever. “And the wilderness 
blossomed.” 

Fielding, Howard, is a pseud. of Hooke, 
Charles W. “Equal partners.” 

Murray, Alice E., is a pseud. of McAleese, 
Susan Elizabeth. “The ambitions of a world- 
ly woman.” 

Vere, Percy, is a pseud. of Huddle, John 
Thomas. “As others see us.” 


minium, 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for the past several years, handling with complete 
satisfaction the entire library business of some of the largest libraries 
of the country, we call to your attention the elaborate facilities at our 
disposal ; not only as to the prompt and complete despatch of all such 
business, but the great saving to the library in the matter of receiving 
exceptional discount. A request for estimate on any miscellaneous 
list of publications will receive the same painstaking care and minute 
attention that an order involving thousands of dollars would receive. 
Books published abroad are secured within a very short time after 
order is placed—our own branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, as 
well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a most cordial invitation 
to all interested in the Free Public, School, Circulating, or Private 
Libraries to visit our mammoth establishment, where the thousand 
upon thousands of miscellaneous volumes are at your full access. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York. 


A 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN STEVENS. HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents, 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


THs Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders on by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
parchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S, Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


Just Ready. 100 Ousien Printed for Subscribers Only. 
B. F. STEVENS’S 


Facsimile of the Unpublished British Headquarters Coloured 
Manuscript Map of New York and Environs 
(1782) 


Reproduced from the Original Drawing in the War Office, London. 
24 sheets. Scale, 64g inches to a mile. 10 feet by 4 feet. . . 

The successive British Commanders-in-Chief in America, Generals Sir William Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, and Su 
Guy Carleton, during their respective occupations of New York and Environs in the Revolution, caused this manu- 
script plan from time to time to be kept up 

The plan extends from below Guanas Bay to the Heights of Spikendevil, a distance of about eighteen or nineteen 
miles. It shows the Fortifications, Defences, Topography, Streets, Roads, etc., of the whole of the Island of New 
York with the Harbor, Islands. Water Ways, and River Frontages on the Hudson and East Rivers, the Military Works 
on Long Island including Brooklyn, the Works in Paulus Hook and parts of the Jersey Shore. It has a copious Table 
of References to various works (British and American), some of them with notes as to the time of their construction 


or destruction 

The Original Drawing, ten feet by four feet, is on a scale of about six and a half inches to a mile. It is haad- 
somely reproduced for subscribers only, in careful facsimile on a4 sheets which can be joined up and mounted like the 
original as a Wall Map or mounted on linenif desired. It will be issued either mounted on linen to fold in book form 
with leather (slip) case, 13 x 10 inches, or the 24 sheets (22 x 15 inches each), will be supplied in a portfolio 

No more than roo copies have been printed and the engravings were erased as each sheet was printed off. 


A few extra copies of sheet 8 have been printed so that it can be sent as a specimen on application from intending 
subscribers. 
Prices to Subscribers 
Mounted on linen to fold in book form with leather (slip) case. . . $30 wet. 
Unmounted, on 24 sheets in portfolio... . . «© «© G25 met. 


The above prices include delivery to any Public Library or Institute in the United States or Canada, but private 
subscribers must also pay the duty. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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CEDRIC CHIVERS, 


Portway, Bath, England. 


Library Books, Duro-Flexile, 
BOOKSELLER Reference Books, ARB BOOKBINDER | Vellucent, 
Belles-Lettres. Reliure de Luxe. 


“Buy Your Popular Books and Your Costly Books 


in Duro-Flexile Binding.”’ 


OBTAIN books from the publishers in sheets and bind them ‘‘ONCE FOR 

ALL.” This binding lasts longer than the leaves of the book, and the leaves 

of the book are preserved and their life immeasurably lengthened by this binding. 

Librarians cannot persuade publishers to print special editions for them, but I 
supply books specially bound for them. 

If the paper is bad I sew and forward the book so that the leaves are subject 
to no strain and are indeed strengthened in the folds. If the paper is very stout I 
sew the book and forward it in a special manner adapted to the thickness of the 
paper, in other words I adapt Duro-Flexile binding to both good and bad paper 
with the results that the utmost service and the longest possible life are obtained 
for both. 

No binding in the world is adapted to the varied qualities of the paper as is 
Duro-Flexile. 

The service obtained from a book of bad paper when supplied bound in this 
way will surprise you. 

A papier maché box and a steel safe are not hinged in the same way. Thin 
tough paper and thick spongy paper also require very different treatment, and with 
Duro-Flexile they get it. 

TIGHT BACKS are used for books of a thickness and quality of paper best 
suited for such treatment. 

LOOSE BACKS are given where such are better suited. 

My bookbinding is in short adapted in its every detail, both of material and 
method, to the requirements of a Public Library Book. 

500 Public Librarians in all parts of the English speakiug world buy these 


books. 
POPULAR BOOKS AND COSTLY BOOKS 


bought of me, bound from the quires, give 50% more service. 


A catalogue of Standard Fiction and popular recent books priced net delivered free 
to your Library will be sent on application. 
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W e Say It, and with some emphasis because true, 
ZT, that THE RAPID GUIDE is the best 


and most economical Library Guide in the world. It is sub- 
stantially made of pressed cardboard with metal projection in 
which a removable label is used. It thus provides for the 
exchange of one heading or title for another. THE RAPID 
GUIDE is practically indestructible, although very light in 
weight, There is no pasting, no breaking down, no wearing 
out, no rough edges. It is compact, economical, and was designed 
for the special requirements of the Library. It so far excels 
other known guides as to leave no room for comparison. 

We shall gladly forward a sample of THE RAPID GUIDE 
to any Librarian making the request. 

Also Manufacturers Clarke & Baker, 


Complete Filing Systems, Incorporated, 
Cabinets, Cards, Etc. 280 Broadway, New York. 


LA. BAKER N.Y} 
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HENRY MALKAN, 


Library Department. 


This being the busiest season of the year in the book trade, Librarians, as a 
rule, hesitate to place orders of any magnitude, fearing that in the great rush they will 
be neglected by the bookseller, that the latter may ‘“ Make hay while the sun shines.” 

Our Library customers continue sending in their orders, knowing that our 
Library department—being conducted as a separate department, and under the 
management of an experienced bookman, assisted by a corps of efficient young 
men—is not affected, no matter how busy our mail order and retail departments 
may be, so that we can guarantee prompt shipments, and lowest prices. 

All information regarding books and quotations on lists, large and small, 
furnished with despatch. 


We have a few sets of the EDINBURGH EDITION ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA BRITANNICA—25 vols. in half morocco and full- 
sheep-—-which we quote at $65.00 net. 


HENRY MALKAN., 


a 9 1 William St. and 67 Stone St., New York. 


Strong Features 
of our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT are 
OUR EXPERIENCE, extending over many years and fitting 


us to supply ready information with regard to Authors, Pub- 
lishers, Titles, Editions, and Bindings. 


> 


THE STOCK to which we have access, comprising more of the 
standard and worthy publications of English and American 
houses than can be found elsewhere in the United States. 


OUR SPECIALTY of finding and importing RARE BOOKS— 
duty free—for Libraries. 


4. PROMPTNESS in filling orders, and Satisfactory Prices. 


THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., : 


464646646666 4644646 4 bbb AAA AAA AA 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


outline picture Hi nN s’ 


of myself, 


Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 


am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 
only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 


Ancients, and am — of my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10c. for prepatd sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mirs., 


MAIN OFPICE: 27: Ninth St., BROOKLYN, N. Y., : 
PACTORY 240-204 Eighth S.A. New York, Chicago, London. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. Ltd. 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGEN TS, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in aii Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Forcign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY Drse€RIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Pertedicals 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 

Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY - 


NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


Library Bookbinders, 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 
(Telephone Connection) 


Near Fifth Avenue, a NEW YORK. 


We make a sprcialty of the correct arranging and lettering of werks in 
foreign languages. 
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This cut shows 


make. 


THE BICYCLE STEP LADDER COMPANY 


Make a business of fitting Library and all other 
kinds of shelving with Easy Rolling Ladders. 


one of 10 or more styles they 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 
THE BICYCLE STEP LADDER CO., 


65 Randolph St., - 


CHICAGO 


I will undertake 


Magazines, 


magazine or review published, at a price 


per copy depending upon its market value, 


or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 
I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 
in stock, and the assortment is as varied 
as the production of the periodical press for 
the last one hundred years. A Business- 
like query with list of wants will be met by 
a prompt and business-like reply. . 

A. S. CLARK, 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 P Street, Washington, D. C. 


Books of Ali Publishers on 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, | 
PHARMACY AND ALLIED SCIENCES. 


| 
We have the largest miscellaneous stock in the country | 
of American and English Books on these subjects. | 


Trade and Library Orders Solicited. 


P. BLAKISTON’ S SON & CO. 


012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Improved Book and Magazine Binding. | 


ER mating how many books snd | 

stating ho 0 a 

MADE BE ER volumes of riodicals you have | 
pe y 

THAN for binding. We want to make | 

WHEN NEW. you a proposition by our new | 


process. Ask about our im- | 
proved spring temporary binders. 


| WARD BROTHERS, Jacksonville, Ti. 


~ SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED. — Position by experienced librarian, 
fi graduate of a library school. Address F. E. 
W., care of Lisrary youRNAL. 
TO LIBRARY TRUSTEES.—An expert catalo 
and classifier (young woman), a the “ | 
ter” system, is open for r an engagement, a 


" ber 1. Address Eustis, 10 Stevens St., Winchester, 
Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


HARRY SIMMONS, Auctioneer 


96 State St., 7 and 9 Howard St. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Unexcelled facilities for conducting sales of 

books, and all literary property. 
Prompt settlement and highest reference 

Catalogues now ready for sale of books even- 
ings of Dec. 17, 18, and 19. 

A private library, with additions from other 
sources, comprising Americana, Law, and a 


| fine selection of new books suitable for the 


holidays. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES 


‘BOOKS WANTED. 


The Andrew Gosangie Free Library, Carnegie, Pa. 
2 copies American Machinist, Nov. 21, 1901. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 372 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Wedmore’s Four Masters of Etchings. 
Pickwick, rst ed., cheap bound copy. 

Mr. Witt’s Widow, by Hope. 
Half a Hero, by Hope. 


McClymonds Public Library, Massillon, Ohio. 


| Exploration of the Colorado River of the West and 


Its Tributaries, 1869-72, by Major J. W. Powell. 
Pub. by the U. S. Government, U. S. Geological 
Survey. 


Publio Library, Peeria, II. 


Medical and Surgical History of the War of the 


Rebellion, v. 2, pt. 2. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 153 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Orpheus C. Kerr’s Writings, any ed. 


Anacalpysis. 
Perkins’ France Under Mazarin. Putnam. 


GQ. E. Stechert, 9 E. 16th St., N. Y. 


Perry, From Opitz to Lessing 
Cox, Three Decades Federal Legislation. 
Say, Entomology of N. A., ed. Le Conte. 1859. 


| Goode, American Fishes. 


Eaton, Ferns of North America, 2 v. 


Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Economic Journal, v. 1-7. 
Botanical Gazette, previous to 1897. 
Engineering News, previous to 1890. 
Library Journal, any v. 
Living Age, v. 1-175. 
Wilson, R. A., Conquest of Mexico. 
Perkins, J. H., Annals of the West. 1846. 
Hennepin, Voyage dans L’Amerique. 1704. 
Graydon, American Revolution. 
De Charlevoix, Nouvelle France. Paris, 1744. 
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NEW YORK: Naina: 5 LONDON 
27 and 29 West 23d St. P Pp Putnam S$ Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


M('tettize PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 


telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. 
We have the largest stock in the largest book market of the country. 
We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelligently. 
We have classified our stock of books and knowledge, FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE, into 
(1) A Standard Library Catalogue of 2500 Books—a model library. 
(2) Semi-Annual Clearance Catalogues of Book Bargains. 
We Make a Specialty of Pricing Lists. 


33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New York 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816, 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘* Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 
orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 
kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of THE 
Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 
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sar” 
GUSTAV EB. STECHERT. 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. ALFRED HAFNER, 


G. E. STECHERT. 


The only Importers in America who employ no Agents, but 
have their own offices at: 


LONDON : ;: 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C. 
PARIS: - 76 Rue de Rennes. 
LEIPZIG: ° ° ° - Hospital Str. 10. 


where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders 

from New York. 
That such orders can be filled better, cheaper and quicker 
and with less trouble and work to the Librarian, than if the books 
were ordered from European Agents, a trial order will convince. 


We carry in New York a very large and well selected stock of German Books, 
always including a number of copies each of the latest important works, and thus 
we are enabled to fill at once a large part of the orders that daily come to us. 


French, Italian, and Spanish books and publications in any other language 
supplied with great promptness. Binding done abroad in any style at very low rates. 


Books published in England imported duty free for libraries upon the 
shortest notice. 


Rare Books searched for with greatest care and orders kept on file until the 
books are found. 
New York auctions regularly attended; bids solicited. 


The following catalogues of second-hand books have been issued by us during 
the present year and will be sent upon request. 


New Series, No.1. Philosophy, Theology, No. 5. Natural Science, including Astron- 
History. omy and Mathematics. 


No. 6. Sets of Periodicals and Seriais. 
No. 7. (In Press.) Books in every branch 


No. 3. History, Geography, Biography, of literature, comprising our present 
and Travel. large stock of second-hand books and 


remainders not included in Catalogues 
No. 4. Classical Philology. Nos. I to 6. 
At this season we wish to draw special attention to our perfect system of sup- 
plying current periodicals upon subscription orders. We guarantee delivery in good 
| condition of all the numbers, with titles and indexes. 


No. 2. Artand Architecture. 


G. E. STECHERT, 9 East 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


Kav Paintine Hevec, 66-68 Cearae Gracey, New Yorn. 
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